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Not  the  President,  Statesman 
nor  General  will  General  Greely 
describe,  but  the  young  man, 
the  lover,  the  son,  the  hus¬ 
band,  the  neighbor  and  man. 
General  Greely  has  read  over 
2CKDO  of  Washington’s  own  let¬ 
ters  in  preparing  these  articles. 


His  first  paper  will  treat  of 
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Sketching  his  true  attitude  toward  women  :  his  courtships  with  Sally 
Cary  and  Betsey  P'auntelroy,  and  his  marriage  with  Martha  Custis. 
The  articles  will  shortly  begin  in 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Although  many  questions  of  international 
importance  are  now  before  the  public,  the 
true  centre  of  interest  is  still  Constantinople, 
a  view  of  which  we  give  on  our  first  page. 
The  question  of  questions  is  not  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  boundary,  nor  the  autonomy  of  the  South 
African  republic,  nor  even  the  state  of  feeling 
between  the  European  Powers,  except  so  far 
as  that  affects  the  treatment  of  his  Armenian 
subjects  by  the  Porte.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  take  a  decided  position  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  calling  upon  the  European  Powers,  and 
especially  upon  Great  Britain,  to  stand  no 
more  idly  by,  letting  things  take  their  course 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  fact,  the  time  for  a  wait¬ 


ing  policy  is  past.  If  there  has  been  danger  in 
action,  as  there  doubtless  has  been,  danger 
that  any  intervention  by  a  European  Power 
would  precipitate  a  European  war,  there  is 
now  still  more  danger  in  inaction.  All  Asia 
Minor  is  a  smouldering  fire  ready  to  burst  out 
into  fierce  fiame  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  the  results  of  such  an  outbreak  would  be 
unspeakably  disastrous. 

Miss  Clara  Barton,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
manifesto  of  the  Turkish  Legation,  sails  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  for  Constantinople. 
In  this  act  she  relies  upon  her  rights  under 
the  convention  of  Geneva  in  1864,  the  articles 
of  which,  recognizing  the  Red  Cross  Society  as 
entitled  to  right  of  way  and  to  protection 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  were  adopted 
by  Turkey.  Should  these  articles  be  violated 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  Miss  Barton 
and  her  aids  be  hindered  or  thwarted  in  any 
respect  in  their  legitimate  work,  every  gov¬ 
ernment  which  adopted  these  articles  will  be 
personally  aggrieved  and  outraged.  This  will 
be  the  case  though  ifot  a  hair  of  this  brave 
and  devoted  woman’s  head  be  injured  nor  the 
slightest  personal  discourtesy  offered  her.  It 
is  not  her  person  merely,  but  her  work  of 
mercy,  which  is  inviolable  under  the  law  of 
nations.  To  thwart  or  hinder  that  in  the 
slightest  degree  is  to  violate  an  interna¬ 
tional  compact.  _ 

It  is  generally  believed  that  while  Miss  Bar¬ 
ton  and  her  aids  will  be  received  with  perfect 
courtesy,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  work. 
Such  difficulties  would  be  as  genuine  an  offence, 
as  real  a  breach  of  compact,  as  any  other,  and 
ought  to  be  as  promptly  resented.  Again,  it  is 
said  that  though  no  difficulty  may  be  found  in 
the  way  of  despatching  money  and  supplies 
from  Constantinople  to  the  interior,  yet  the 
convoys  of  such  supplies  will  inevitably  be 
waylaid  and  robbed.  But  this,  too,  though 
ostensibly  disavowed  by  the  Porte,  would  be 
no  less  a  violation  of  the  compact,  and  he 
would  be  as  truly  responsible  for  it  as  if  he 
bad  himself  ordered  the  robbery.  For  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  America  not  to 
insist  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  its  work  as  well  as  its  envoys,  would 
be  a  long  step  backward  toward  barbarism. 

On  Monday  a  joint  resolution  was  repotted 
to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  restating  the  Monroe  doctrine  in 
language  rather  verbose  and  high  sounding, 
and  declaring  that  the  United  States  "reaffirms 
and  confirms”  this  doctrine,  and  "will  assert 
and  maintain  it.  ”  The  resolution  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  acted  upon,  but  was  sent  to  the  oalen 
dar  to  await  its  time.  A  good  deal  of  feeling 
has,  however,  been  aroused  in  England  by  its 
introduction,  whioh  is  interpreted  as  a  virtual 
repudiation  of  President  Cleveland’s  request 


for  arbitration,  and  an  assertion  that  the 
United  States  propose  to  be  in  some  sort  sov¬ 
ereign  over  the  Western  Continent.  Up  to 
this  time  the  tendency  of  British  feeling  has 
evidently  been  to  placate  America.  Two  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  are  notable  indications  of  this 
state  of  feeling.  They  are  by  Henry  M.  Stan¬ 
ley  and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  and  though  they 
take  diametrically  opposite  views  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  purpose  in  issuing  his  now  famous  mes¬ 
sage,  Mr.  Dicey  being'  convinced  that  it  was 
a  mere  campaign  document,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
as  certain  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
was  forced  from  the  President  by  the  pressure 
of  popular  feeling,  both  writers  are  at  one  in 
insisting  that  though  England  is  in  the  right, 
it  is  not  at  all  worth  while  for  her  to  fight 
America  on  so  paltry  an  issue,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  submit  the  boundary 
question  to  European  arbitration. 

It  appears  likely  that  this  amicable  state  of 
feeling  will  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution.  Doubtless  the  first  ripple  of 
indignation  will  calm  itself  in  time,  but  pres¬ 
ent  reports  show  that  the  resolution  is  not 
more  kindly  received  on  the  Continent  than  In 
Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the  eminent  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Venezuelan 
Commission  in  requesting  the  cooperation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  in  their  search 
for  the  facts,  and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  shown  herself  disposed  to 
meet  the  Commission  half  way  by  ordering 
the  publication  of  all  the  documents  in  the 
case,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  did  not  withhold 
their  resolution. 

The  communication  addressed  by  Judge 
Brewer  to  Secretary  Olney  on  the  subject 
above  mentioned  is  at  once  so  intelligent  and 
so  modest  as  to  give  good  ground  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this 
Commission  will  be  such  as  to  command  gen¬ 
eral  acquiescence.  Judge  Brewer  makes  very 
clear  the  difference  between  this  Commission 
and  a  Commission  of  Arbitration.  The  body 
of  whioh  he  is  the  bead  is  merely  one  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  Arbitration  Commissions  have 
always  been  "constituted  by  or  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  disputants  themselves,  and  were 
authorized  by  the  parties  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  to  pronounce  a  final  judgment.  The 
questions  at  issue  were  presented  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  various  interests,  upon  whose 
diligence  and  skill  the  tribunal  might  safely 
rely  for  all  the  data  and  the  arguments  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  formation  of  an  intelligent  judg¬ 
ment.  Their  functions  were  therefore  con¬ 
fined  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers,  and 
they  might  fairly  expect  to  reach  a  result  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  their  own  consciences,  while  it 
commanded  the  respect  of  those  whose  inter 
ests  were  directly  involved.” 
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Nothing  of  the  kind  »  the  case  now.  Judge 
Brewer  goee  on  to  say  that  "The  present  Com- 
iniaaion,  neither  by  the  mode  of  its  appoint¬ 
ment  nor  by  the  nature  of  its  duties,  may  be 
aaid  to  belong  to  tribunals  of  this  character. 
Its  duty  will  be  discharged  if  it  shall  diligently 
and  fairly  seek  to  inform  the  Executive  of 
certain  facts  touching  a  large  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  the  United  States  have  no 
direct  interest.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclu¬ 
sion  reached,  no  territorial  aggrandizement, 
nor  material  gain  in  any  form,  can  accrue  to 
the  United  States.  The  sole  concern  of  our 
Government  is  the  peaceful  solution  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  between  two  friendly  Powers  for  the 
just  and  honorable  settlement  of  the  title  to 
disputed  territory,  and  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  any  fresh  acquisitions 
in  our  hemisphere  on  the  part  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  State.” 

Utterances  so  wise  and  weighty  may  well 
neutralize  whatever  is  hasty  or  ill  considered 
in  the  Senate  resolution,  and  prove  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  abroad  that  the  United 
States  entertain  no  purpose  or  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  anything  like  ''suzerainty”  over  the  other 
States  of  the  Western  Continent. 


Reform  movements  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
are  good  so  far  as  they  go.  but  the  experience 
of  the  past  two  yean  has  shown  that  they  are 
not  to  be  counted  upon  for  permanent  effect. 
Good  government  is  alone  to  be  secured  at  the 
cost  not  only  of  perpetual  vigilance,  but  of 
perpetual  labor.  This  is  so  clearly  perceived 
by  the  friends  of  reform  in  this  city,  that  on 
Monday  they  took  a  very  important  step,  or¬ 
ganizing  a  General  Committee  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred,  who  are  to  act  with  the  Committee  of 
Twenty  five  already  at  work,  to  secure  an 
honest  reorganization  of  the  Republican  party 
in  this  city,  and  free  it  from  those  vicious 
methods  and  selfish  aims,  which  are  almost 
as  prominent  and  quite  as  disastrous  in  this 
party  as  now  organized,  as  in  the  other  party 
whose  name  has  become  a  by- word  wherever 
self-governing  institutions  are  known.  The 
organization  of  so  large  a  committee  makes 
possible  a  genuinely  representative  character 
All  districts  of  the  city  and  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  may  find  ample  room  in  its  membership, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  clique  to  get 
control  of  it.  It  needs  gifts  of  a  high  order 
on  the  part  of  the  more  prominent  few,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  aims  of  so  large  a  committee 
always  up  to  the  high  mark  of  its  first  ideal. 

The  recall  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Balling- 
ton  Booth  to  England  occasions  a  regret  much 
wider  than  the  limits  of  the  great  organiza¬ 
tion  over  which  they  have  been  beads— the 
United  States  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
By  their  thorough  loyalty  to  American  ideas 
and  ways,  by  their  entire  devotion  to  the 
cause  they  represent,  and  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Booth  especially,  by  marvellous  charm  of 
manner,  united  to  both  public  and  private 
gifts  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  have  redeemed  the  Salvation 
Army  from  the  obloquy  under  which  it 
suffered,  and  have  won  for  it  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  intelligent  and  broad¬ 
minded  members  of  the  community.  To  Mrs. 
Booth  is  due  the  success  of  the  movement 
to  form  Auxiliaries,  in  which  men  and  women 
of  education  and  position  have  combined  to 
aid  the  Army  with  funds  and  with  woik, 
while  not  in  any  sense  becoming  members  of 
that  body :  and  to  the  uncons<*ious  infiuence 
of  her  intelligence  and  good  breeding  may  be 
attributed  the  considerable  number  of  young 
women  of  good  social  position  who  have  joined 
the  Army.  Although  the  reasons  for  tbe  re¬ 
call  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth  have  not 
as  yet  been  made  known,  even  to  themselves, 
they  announce  that  they  are  entirely  ready  to 
respect  tbe  discipline  of  the  army,  and  re¬ 
quest  that  tbe  meetings  for  protest  which  were 
proposed  shall  be  given  up. 


HAMILTON. 

Bt  Bev.  Theodore  !>.  Cuyler. 

Although  I  bad  made  a  cast-iron  resolution 
not  to  undertake  any  journeys  during  these 
winter  months,  I  was  glad  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  by  going  up  to  spend  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges  with  the  students  of  Hamilton. 
Tbe  trip  cost  me  tbe  loss  of  hearing  tbe  mag 
nificent  address  of  Booker  T.  Washington  in 
Brooklyn  last  Saturday  evening,  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Alexander  Hamilton’s  139th  birth¬ 
day.  That  masterly  address  by  tbe  foremost 
colored  citizen  of  our  country,  ought  to  be 
circulated  broadcast;  it  was  received  at  the 
time  with  immense  enthusiasm.  My  com¬ 
panion  was  my  neighbor,  Mr.  John  N.  Beach, 
an  elder  in  Lafayette  avenue  Church,  a  prom¬ 
inent  New  York  merchant,  and  a  most  loyal 
son  of  Hamilton — of  the  class  of  1861.  The 
good  old  college  is  very  dear  to  me,  for  my 
father  was  there  in  1816  a  classmate  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  and  one  of  the  students  who  bore  a 
part  in  tbe  burial  of  Shenandoah,  the  famous 
chief  of  the  Oneida  Indians.  That  king  of 
all  Palestine  explorers.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson, 
graduated  from  the  college  in  1816,  and  Albert 
Barnes  graduated  four  years  afterwards.  These 
two  names  should  be  enough  to  give  Hamilton 
a  warm  place  in  all  Presbyterian  hearts. 

We  reached  Clinton  in  five  hours  from  New 
York  by  the  Empire  State  Express,  and  found 
President  Stryker  waiting  for  us  with  bis 
sleigh  at  the  station.  Snow  is  a  “crowning 
mercy”  to  the  Clintonians,  and  they  take  to 
sledges  with  as  much  zest  as  the  Eskimos. 
All  tbe  way  from  the  summit  of  College  Hill 
down  to  the  village,  alongside  of  the  road,  is 
a  straight  toboggan -track ;  and  tbe  students 
come  back  from  their  recitations  on  their 
hand -sleds  at  a  Jehu  pace.  Even  tbe  pro¬ 
fessors  and  their  families  take  a  hand  in 
tobogganing ;  and  last  Sunday  morning  quite 
a  number  of  my  congregation  came  home 
from  church  in  this  primitive  and  economical 
fashion. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Dr.  Stryker  took  ue 
around  the  campus  to  visit  the  various  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  ranged  in  a  line  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  tbe  hill,  like  the  Wesleyan  University 
at  Middletown  and  Cornell  at  Ithaca.  I  looked 
with  especial  interest  at  the  Litchfield  Ob 
servatory  from  which  that  brilliant  astrono¬ 
mer,  the  late  Professor  Peters,  discovered 
forty  eight  new  asteroids,  and  made  them 
stars  in  old  Hamilton’s  crown.  Another  very 
attractive  structure  to  me  is  the  tasteful 
Silliman  Hall,  erected  by  Horace  B.  Silliman 
of  Cohoes  for  the  use  of  tbe  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association ;  it  was  finely  crowded 
at  the  prayer  meeting  on  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  In  the  Perry  H.  Smith  Library  are 
about  34,000  volumes.  The  scientific  depart 
ments  of  tbe  college  are  admirably  manned, but 
a  new  building  is  greatly  needed  to  house  the 
departments  of  Biology  and  Chemistry.  Some 
loyal  Hamiltonian  with  a  big  purse  might 
do  a  good  thing  by  providing  this,  and  also  a 
new  building  for  recitation  rooms.  Tbe  old 
“Middle”  building  has  been  altered  into  an 
excellent  gymnasium. 

Even  in  mid-winter  the  outlook  from  tbe 
lofty  College  Hill,  sweeping  over  tbe  broad 
Oriskany  Valley  and  taking  in  the  distant 
snow-clad  Adirondacks,  was  grandly  inspir¬ 
ing.  From  this  “coign  of  vantage”  more  than 
twenty  seven  hundred  young  men  have  looked 
forth,  eager  to  enter  on  tbe  battle  of  life. 
Among  these  have  been  accomplished  educa¬ 
tors  like  Kendrick  and  Wbedon  and  Upson  and 
Augustus  Smith ;  well  trained  civilians  like 
Senator  Hawley  and  Judge  Bacon  and  Judge 
Dwight ;  masters  in  elegant  literature  like 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  artists  like  Daniel 
Huntington;  and  a  noble  army  of  Christ’s 


ministers  like  Barnes  and  Joel  Parker  and 
Kendall  and  Nelson,  and  Herrick  Johnson  and 
Pierson  and  Beecher  and  Thomas  Hastings. 
Under  those  trees  Sheldon  Dibble’s  heart 
warmed  towards  the  poor  heathen  of  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  there  Frank  F.  Ellin- 
wood  girded  bis  loins  for  leadership  in  the 
field  of  Foreign  Missions.  Some  eyes  that 
looked  out  on  that  entrancing  landscape  were, 
all  too  early,  closed  in  death.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Beach,  took  me  to  see  tbe  memorial  stone 
arbor — an  attractive  structure  at  the  head  of 
“Sophomore  Hill’’ — which  he  bad  reared  in 
commemoration  of  his  beloved  son,  John  New¬ 
ton  Beach,  Jr.,  who  died  after  a  few  hours’ 
illness  during  the  summer  of  1893.  It  is  built 
of  massive  stone,  and  will  shelter  coming  gen¬ 
erations  of  Hamilton  students  under  its  broad 
roof. 

One  object  of  my  visit  was  to  see  President 
Stryker  on  “his  own  heather.”  I  knew  all 
about  him  as  a  brilliant  preacher ;  and  bis 
superb  speeches  at  New  England  dinners  and 
at  a  recent  installation  in  New  York,  and  on 
other  occasions,  have  won  for  him  general  ap¬ 
plause.  It  is  not  every  man  who  has  both 
CbauDcey  Depew’s  gift  of  speech  and  Depew’s 
talent  for  executive  administration  combined. 
But  Dr.  Stryker  has  just  these  two  gifts ;  and 
in  addition,  he  does  what  Dr.  McCosh  and 
Mark  Hopkins  did ;  he  wins  the  hearts  of  the 
boys.  His  Faculty  is  worthy  of  tbe  old  col¬ 
lege;  and  Hamilton  ought  to  double  its  cata¬ 
logue  of  students  within  the  next  half  dozen 
years. 

It  needs  scholarships  and  needs  liberal  en¬ 
dowments  of  its  professors’  chairs.  In  the 
centre  of  our  Empire  State,  on  that  lofty  hill¬ 
top,  stands  that  splendid  lighthouse  of  Chris¬ 
tian  scholarship  and  broad  culture ;  and  its 
one  grand  purpose  is  to  enlarge  tbe  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  and  to  advance  the  king¬ 
dom  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer.  It  ought  to 
arouse  the  pride  of  Presbyterians,  and  stir 
the  hearts  and  purses  of  rich  men  who  want 
to  make  solid  investments  that  will  reach  into 
eternity  t  Would  that  more  than  one  such 
would  go  and  visit  beautiful  Hamilton,  and 
then  “sit  down  quickly  and  write  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  !  ” 

Brooklyn,  January  15, 1896. 

ELMIKA  COLLEGE. 

The  Rev.  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.D. ,  who  has 
successfully  presided  over  this  institution  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  New  York  City.  This  has  all  come 
about  from  a  feeling,  on  his  part,  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hard  times,  which  began  just  as 
be  entered  upon  tbe  position,  he  is  unable  to 
accomplish  what  he  desired  for  tbe  College. 
Fortunately,  ex  President  Cowles,  despite  his 
seventy- six  years,  is  able  to  assume  the  office 
for  a  temporary  period,  and  will  conduct  its 
affairs  with  all  his  old-time  skill  and  ability, 
so  that  the  College  will  not  suffer  by  the 
change. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Trustees  will  not 
be  in  special  baste  to  provide  a  successor,  and 
will  be  able  to  find  some  young  man,  such  as 
President  Cowles  was  when  he  became  its 
President,  who  gives  promise  as  an  educator, 
and  will  give  bis  life  to  tbe  upbuilding  of  tbe 
institution. 

Like  other  colleges,  this  is  feeling  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  investments,  and  is  in  need  of 
much  larger  endowment.  This  is  the  oldest 
college  for  women,  and  it  has  a  remarkbly  good 
plant,  and  is  doing  tbe  best  with  its  opportu¬ 
nities.  Some  one  who  wants  to  follow  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie’s  advice  and  invest  surplus 
funds  in  an  already  existing  institution,  one 
which  is  engaged  in  the  higher  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  of  women,  has  here  a  grand  opportu¬ 
nity. 


January  28,  1896. 
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WHY  DDES  SOCIETY  ENFORCE  THE 
SABBATH. 

By  Bey.  Christopher  C.  Hssard. 

The  Christian  Church  is  not  forcing  the  Sab 
bath  upon  the  world.  The  Church  has  no 
right  to  enforce  anything  in  the  State.  Those 
who  regard  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  as 
a  vast  imposition,  are  misdirecting  their  out¬ 
cry.  It  should  not  be  against  the  Church 
with  regard  to  a  religious  institution,  but 
against  the  State  with  regard  to  a  civil  insti¬ 
tution,  for  it  is  the  State  that  has  made  Sab¬ 
bath  law,  and  it  is  the  State  that  is  enforcing 
it.  The  State  has  deliberately  adopted  a  large 
part  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment  has  been  included  in  that  part 
adopted.  To  this  extent  society  has  set  up 
the  Hebrew  state  and  is  resolved  to  maintain 
it.  The  protests  of  objectors,  useless  against 
the  weight  of  reason  for  the  action  of  society, 
are  useful  because  they  call  out  that  JustiSca- 
tion  of  such  action  which  is  so  abundant  and 
satisfying.  Why,  then,  does  society  enforce 
the  Sabbath? 

In  the  first  place,  because  of  its  moral  char¬ 
acter.  The  Fourth  Commandment  in  the 
midst  of  the  others  is  the  Sabbath  set  in  the 
midst  of  morality.  This  importation  of  an 
institution  into  the  association  of  principles, 
means  that  the  Sabbath  is  as  important  and  as 
enduring  as  principle.  The  term  “principle” 
is  warranted,  for  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
not  merely  external,  but  they  are  expressions 
of  that  internal  and  eternal  principle  which 
our  Lord  gave  us  in  one  word.  Moral  princi¬ 
ple  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  law.  And 
not  more  certainly  do  all  the  Commandments 
hang  upon  the  deep  obligation  of  love  than 
the  other  Commandments  upon  the  Fourth. 
The  moral  law  stands  or  falls  with  the  Sab¬ 
bath-  Now  as  moral  law,  the  Sabbath  has 
civil  value.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  where 
parents,  are  dishonored,  society  cannot  con 
tinue,  and  that  therefore  no  man’s  days  can 
be  long  in  the  land ;  and  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  where  the  Sabbath  is  dishonored, 
morality  cannot  continue,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  cannot  follow.  Society  has  seen 
this  and  put  the  same  value  upon  Sabbath 
keeping  that  it  has  upon  family  relation  and 
honesty,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  It  is  significant  that  the  chief 
assailant  of  our  Christian  Sabbath  is  that 
most  corruDt  and  corrupting  element  and  in¬ 
stitution  of  modern  times,  the  saloon.  For 
the  saloon’s  reason  is  the  restrictive  and  de¬ 
feating  infiuence  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by 
the  Sabbath  Were  the  Sabbath  question  a 
merely  religious  question,  it  could  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  State,  but  because 
it  is  a  moral  question,  the  State,  recognizing 
her  foundation  and  bulwark  to  be  in  it,  has 
dissociated  it  from  religion  and  safeguarded 
it  with  civil  power. 

Again,  the  Sabbath  has  a  natural  character 
and  value.  The  Saviour  declares  that  it  was 
made  for  man.  It  is  not  a  Jewish  institution, 
but  a  human  institution.  It  was  God’s  gift 
to  society,  and  coexistent  with  man  himself. 
In  the  thoughtful  and  beneficent  provision  of 
God  the  Sabbath  was  included  in  the  creative 
scheme.  It  became  man’s  birthright.  Writ¬ 
ten  upon  tables  of  stone,  engraved  upon  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  a  part  of  the  liw  of  our  being,  in¬ 
terwoven  in  our  natures  and  the  nature  of 
things.  God  not  only  gives  man  a  divine 
right,  and  labor  a  divine  right  to  rest,  but  the 
animats  also  have  Sabbath  rights ;  they  are  in 
the  Commandment ;  and  even  the  very  earth 
is  granted  her  Sabbaths  in  the  rest  of  the  i 
fields  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law  and  oo- 1 


ourring  in  the  order  of  nature.  What  is  all 
this  but  a  proclamation  of  natural  necessity? 
Has  not  human  experience  demonstrated  that 
rest  is  essential  to  continued  activity?  No 
man  can  run  the  course  of  his  earthly  history 
well,  or  overtake  the  beet  prosperity,  without 
resting  by  the  wayside.  As  well  think  to 
change  God’s  ordinance  of  night  as  God’s  or¬ 
dinance  of  the  Sabbath.  Man  is  in  natural 
need  of  rest  and  variety.  Variety  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  spice  of  life,  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  it ;  man  needs  to  turn  his  every 
side  to  the  sun  and  bring  the  whole  of  his  na¬ 
ture  out  into  the  smile  of  God’s  truth  and  the 
activity  for  which  he  was  made.  It  is  because 
man  has  a  natural  need  for  the  Sabbath  that 
society  enforces  it.  The  necessity  for  rest  and 
change  and  the  activity  of  what  is  best  and 
most  in  man,  is  a  civil  necessity. 

We  see,  then,  what  those  considerations  are, 
from  which  the  Sabbath  derives  civil  force. 
They  are  not  religious  considerations,  but 
moral  and  natural,  and  therefore  social  con¬ 
siderations.  And  here  the  right  of  the  State 
is  clear.  The  justice  of  the  weighty  sanctions 
that  attended  the  Sabbath  law  in  ancient  Jew¬ 
ish  history  is  now  clearly  seen.  Where  the 
Sabbath  was  at  stake  the  State  was  at  stake. 
Hence  the  curse  was  heavy  upon  transgression 
and  the  blessing  great  upon  obedience.  It 
was  so  because  it  was  naturally  and  essentially 
so.  It  was  not  arbitrarily  so.  There  was  no 
tyranny  over  conscience  in  the  case,  and  there 
is  none.  In  things  moral  and  social  the  State 
has  right  over  the  conscience  of  the  minority 
in  it,  to  compel  it.  A  man  may  have  a  con¬ 
science  distorted  to  fit  stealing,  but  the  State 
will  be  a  lord  over  that  conscience;  or  another 
may  fail  to  see  the  use  and  value  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  but  the  State  will  see  then  for  him.  It 
is  the  man  with  blue  glasses  who  sees  the 
blue  law,  and  the  State  insists  that  he  take 
them  off.  Because  the  Sabbath  is  a  part  of 
law,  therefore  it  appears  to  men  at  first  griev¬ 
ous,  though  at  last  beneficent ;  against  men 
before  it  is  seen  to  be  for  them,  and  the  State, 
like  a  wise  father,  enforces  it  first  that  it  may 
be  appreciated  afterwards.  This  is  another 
reason  why  society  enforces  the  Sabbath  ;  it 
has  to  do  so  Some  of  the  children  of  the 
State  are  not  as  wise  as  they  will  be. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  civil  need 
and  civil  right  involve  civil  duty.  Nowhere 
is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  as  to  the  preserve 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  clearer  and  more  insistent 
than  in  this  country.  For  in  no  other  land  is 
civil  duty  so  possible  and  fruitful;  in  no  other 
land  has  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  so 
bountifully  preved  its  worth  ;  nowhere  else  has 
the  largeness  and  sacredness  of  the  trust  so 
amply  demonstrated  itself.  Threatened  on  the 
one  hand  by  such  a  Pharisaical  interpretation 
as  would  make  men  slaves  and  take  away 
their  liberty,  it  is  threatened  on  the  other  by 
such  an  interpretation  as  would  deprive  labor 
of  rest  and  the  soul  of  worship.  Institutions, 
like  temples,  are  worked  upon  by  elements  and 
time,  and  tend  to  degeneracy  under  changing 
and  modifying  influences.  They  must  be  kept 
in  repair,  and  such  a  Sabbath  as  will  not  rep¬ 
resent  either  Puritanism  or  continentalism 
must  be  preserved.  It  is  the  human  Sabbath 
that  Christ  stands  for  when  He  appears  as 
the  first  true  Interpreter  of  the  Commandment 
and  tells  the  men  of  His  time,  that  in  as  far 
as  an  institution  separates  man  from  God  and 
from  the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  it 
may  as  well  perish. 

We  may  inspire  our  sense  of  civic  duty  by  a 
brief  consideration  of  what  that  good  of  man 
is  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  made: 

It  is,  first,  the  good  of  his  greatness.  Men 
are  greater  than  institutions,  not  institutions 
than  men.  This  is  true  even  of  divine  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Sabbath  was  not  meant  to  belittle 


man,  but  to  enlarge  him  ;  it  is  for  him  not  he 
for  it.  And  in  consideration  of  man’s  true 
greatness  and  superiority,  the  Sabbath  must 
be  regarded.  The  Sabbath  is  for  man,  not  for 
a  part  of  man,  or  for  any  party  of  men,  not  for 
man’s  body  only,  or  for  his  intellect,  or  even 
for  his  soul  only,  but  for  the  whole  of  him. 
For  man.  that  image  of  Gt>d,  and  for  men, 
those  citizens  of  God’s  kingdom.  It  is  thus 
flexible  to  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
human  landscape,  adaptable  to  all  the  real 
good  of  man’s  individuality  and  circumstance; 
but  when  the  good  of  man  is  here  taken  into 
account,  it  must  be  the  good  of  the  whole  of 
him.  The  proportions  may  differ,  but  leisure, 
opportunity,  and  some  chance  for  spirituality, 
self-realization  and  renewal,  are  essential  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  good  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  in  the 
service  of  man’s  true  wholeness  and  great¬ 
ness. 

It  is  the  good  of  use.  The  Lord  emphasized 
the  truth  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  the  day  of 
the  do-nothing.  It  is  not  consecrated  to  idle¬ 
ness.  A  perfect  man  is  lord  of  it,  and  may  do 
as  he  pleases  upon  it.  Imperfect  men  may 
consider  and  follow  the  example  of  the  perfect 
man  as  to  the  Sabbath.  But  whether  in  the 
blessing  of  simple  rest,  or  in  the  recreation 
of  pure  and  simple  joys  at  other  times  impos¬ 
sible,  or  in  that  ministry  to  the  needs  of  oth¬ 
ers  to  which  this  day  of  love  is  especially  to 
be  devoted,  or  in  the  realization  of  our  high¬ 
est  privilege  of  spiritual  worship,  or  in  all  of 
these,  the  use  and  ministry  of  men  of  this 
good  gift  of  God  is  the  reason  for  it.  Body, 
mind,  moral  nature,  spiritual  nature,  social 
nature,  all  demand  this  institution  for  their 
welfare,  and  demand  the  full  use  of  it. 

God  has  set  this  period  in  the  course  of  life. 
He  has  marked  this  bound  of  care.  He  has 
limited  the  pressure  of  the  material  and 
worldly.  He  has  made  this  place  of  palm 
trees  and  wells  of  water  for  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  work  and  engrossment.  In  a  zeal  of 
God  many  of  us  could  be  very  earnest  in  our 
endeavors  to  preserve  that  without  which  life 
would  be  a  long  day  without  an  evening 
shadow,  without  which  society  would  lack  a 
basis  and  religion  a  temple ;  but  a  zeal  of  God, 
a  religious  motive,  is  not,  unfortunately,  as 
universal  as  a  zeal  of  man,  a  humane  motive. 
Many  more  can  unite'in  the  love  of  man  and 
the  endeavor  for  the  moral  and  social  welfare 
of  men.  Let  us  at  least  be  constrained  by 
this,  and  while  religion  is  the  more  brightly 
evidenced  by  the  testimony  that  society  has 
borne  to  the  value  of  the  Sabbath,  by  its 
adoption  and  maintenance  of  it,  let  all  the 
better  elements  of  society,  irrespective  of  the 
religious  aspect  of  this  institution,  unite  in 
producing  a  power  that  will  perpetuate,  at 
least,  the  moral  and  social  benefits  of  it.  Let 
us  be  actuated  ia  this  great  matter,  not  by 
zeal  for  an  institution,  but  by  love  for  our  fel¬ 
low-men. 

Christ's  Przsbttxrian  Church,  Catskiu.. 

The  Ladies’  Bible  Class,  under  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Humphrey,  begins  the  second  half  of  the 
present  course  of  study  on  Friday  of  this 
week.  A  large  number  of  ladies  greeted  Mrs. 
Humphrey  at  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
and  their  enthusiasm  under  her  instruction 
has  been  cordial  and  constant.  Many  of  these 
ladies  are  taking  for  the  second  time  the 
study  of  the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  the  in¬ 
spiring  ability  of  the  teacher,  that  their  inter¬ 
est  has  not  waned,  but  rather  increased  with 
the  repetition.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  course  gives  an  opportunity  to 
ladies  who  may  desire  to  do  so.  to  enter  the 
class.  The  hour  is  at  half  past  ten  on  Friday 
mornings,  and  the  place,  the  Home  Mission 
Assembly  Room  in  the  Presbyterian  Building. 
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PROGRESS  IN  PEKING. 

By  Bev.  Gilbert  Beid. 

Since  last  writing,  some  two  months  ago. 
one  of  the  hopeful  indications  of  possible  re¬ 
form  in  even  conservative  Peking  has  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared.  It  is  none  other  than  a 
reform  movement  among  the  younger  men  of 
either  official  position  or  literary  prominence. 
They  are  Chinese  rather  than  Manchus.  The 
demand  for  change  is  rather  in  the  line  of 
general  enlightenment  than  moral  reforma¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  name  adopted  by  them  is 
the  Association  of  Enlightenment.  The  more 
prominent  members  have  been  my  personal 
friends.  In  fact,  away  back  in  the  summer, 
the  first  men  I  met  among  the  highest  depart¬ 
ment,  of  literati  or  Hanlin  Academy,  are  now 
the  active  leaders  of  this  new  movement.  The 
others  associated  with  them  have  also  become 
friends.  I  have  taken  stock  in  their  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  hence  have  some  voice  in  the  man¬ 
agement.  In  addition  I  have  been  invited  to 
assist.  The  plan  is  comprehensive  enough,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper,  reading  room,  library  and 
polytechnic.  The  main  encouragement  to  all 
well-wishers  of  China  is  the  courage  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  adoption  of  Western  methods  and 
learning.  The  men  once  classed  as  the  proud 
opponents  of  anything  foreign,  are  now  open 
defenders  of  the  same.  Thus  China  moves, 
though  slowly. 

In  connection  with  this  reform  movement 
has  come  the  willingness  for  social  inter¬ 
course.  Early  in  October  I  invited  to  a  for¬ 
eign  meal  four  of  these  Chinese  friends  inter¬ 
ested  in  progress,  and  three  foreigners,  one 
of  whom  was  the  popular  English  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard.  A  week  later  I 
invited  the  same,  with  six  other  progressive 
Chinese  of  high  literary  rank.  Since  then 
different  ones  among  these  younger  men  have 
seven  times  gathered  with  me  around  the  fes¬ 
tive  board,  either  at  their  expense  nr  mine. 
In  all  these  years  of  foreign  intercourse  such 
social  relations  have  never  before  been 
effected.  Such  gatherings  indicate  that  the 
old-time  prejudice  is  breaking  down,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  younger  men  of  the  Chinese 
stock  are  concerned. 

Having  met  with  so  much  success  among 
the  officials  and  literati  of  Chinese  origin,  I 
have  begun  to  try  the  cultivation  of  friendli¬ 
ness  among  the  more  fearful  and  seclusive 
Manchus.  While  in  outside  provinces  the 
Manchu  officials  are  few,  in  Peking  they  num¬ 
ber  half  among  the  higher,  aud  perhaps  one- 
fourth  among  the  lower.  In  the  previous 
months  of  effort,  out  of  the  sixteen  higher 
princes  and  officials  whom  I  have  met,  ten 
were  Chinese  and  six  were  Manchus.  Thus 
the  harder  task  is  that  of  reaching  the  Man¬ 
chus.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  have  never  been  away  from  Peking,  even 
to  the  open  port  of  Tientsin,  and  accordingly 
they  and  their  relatives  are  all  here  in 
Peking,  the  doings  of  one  being  known  to  all 
the  rest.  Furthermore,  as  they  all  desire 
official  position,  there  is  a  big  rivalry,  much 
espionage,  and  consequently  caution  in  not 
overstepping  the  old  customs. 

My  efforts  among  the  Manchus,  and  more 
especially  the  nobles,  are  only  in  the  prelim¬ 
inary  stage.  Of  the  nobles  I  had  already  met 
Prince  Kung  and  Prince  Ching,  at  the  head 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Foreign  Office. 
In  the  new  effort  I  have  first  met  Prince  Moh, 
who  is  a  special  friend  of  Prince  Kung  and 
well  esteemed  by  the  imperial  family.  He  is 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court 
and  one  of  the  chief  managers  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Imperial  Househcld.  He  had  previously 
had  no  connection  with  any  foreigner,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
was  largely  inclined  to  see  me  because  three 


different  officials  had  rpoken  to  him  of  me. 

I  These  three  men  I  had  not  called  upon,  but 
I  they  had  heard  in  turn  two  of  the  Censors,  on 
whom  I  had  called,  speak  favorably  of  me. 
Thus,  through  a  round-about  introduction, 
unsolicited.  I  secured  my  interview  with  an¬ 
other  Prince. 

Still  later  I  was  invited  to  a  feast  by  a  very 
intelligent  literary  man,  Sub-Chancellor  in 
the  Hanlin  College,  at  which  time  I  met  a 
young  noble  whose  grandfather  was  the  older 
brother  of  the  present  Emperor’s  father.  By 
thus  being  of  the  next  generation,  he  stands 
a  chance  of  being  the  future  Emperor,  if  the 
present  Emperor  should  die  without  any  heir. 
Notwithstanding  this  possible  power,  the 
young  noble  was  modest,  courteous  and  un¬ 
assuming,  very  anxious  to  know  more  about 
foreign  methode  and  improvements. 

I  have  sent  letters  and  documents  to  some 
seven  other  Princes,  and  when  I  have  more 
leisure,  will  go  in  person  to  call  upon  them. 
Of  this  more  in  the  future.  Thus  far  I  am 
encouraged,  and  thank  the  Lord’s  mercies. 

Dec.  6, 1895.  _ 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-A  REMINISCENCE. 

By  William  Rankin,  Baq. 

The  Alumni  Register  of  Williams  College 
makes  me  the  sole  survivor  of  the  class  of  ’31. 
My  first  sight  of  Williamstown  was  on  Com¬ 
mencement  Day,  1827.  My  father  and  I  ar¬ 
rived  there  during  the  graduating  exercises  in 
the  old  Congregational  church.  We  called  on 
President  Griffin  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
went  with  us  to  Fast  College  to  introduce  me 
to  Prof.  Porter,  by  whom  I  was  to  be  exam¬ 
ined.  As  we  passed  what  is  now  Griffin  Hall, 
he  said  to  my  father,  “You  helped  build  that 
chapel.”  It  was  then  unfinished,  and  men 
were  levelling  the  rocky  surface  in  front  of 
it.  My  examination  was  soon  over,  and  I  was 
made  happy  on  being  told  that  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  incoming  Freshman  class. 

On  September  2,  1828,  the  new  chapel,  as 
then  called,  was  dedicated.  During  my  Fresh 
man  year  morning  and  evening  prayers  and 
public  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  old  chapei 
in  West  College,  occupying  the  space  of  four 
rooms  in  the  second  and  third  stories.  The 
dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  President 
Griffin,  and  is  mainly  historical.  He  pays  a 
just  tribute  to  the  heroic  benefactor  after 
whom  the  college  was  named,  and  to  the 
Trustees  and  managers  of  the  endowment 
fund  devised  by  him,  which  resulted  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  college  charter,  a  Legislative  grant, 
and  the  erection  of  college  buildings.  He  re¬ 
cites  the  later  struggles  of  the  institution  and 
the  well  nigh  death  blow  given  it  when  in 
1825  the  charter  of  Amherst  was  obtained. 
He  recalls  its  preeminent  missionary  record 
and  the  fact  that  of  its  alumni  who  had  en¬ 
tered  professional  life,  one-third  were  minis¬ 
ters  ;  its  repeated  revivals,  especially  the  one 
of  1826  under  the  inspiration  of  which  funds 
were  secured  to  endow  a  new  professorship 
and  build  the  chapel  which  had  saved  the  col¬ 
lege  from  extinction ;  and  then  he  proceeds : 
“To  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  ever  blessed 
Trinity  we  dedicate  this  house.  In  these  spa¬ 
cious  apartments  may  science  be  anointed 
with  the  heavenly  chrism  and  be  called  after 
His  name.  From  this  devoted  spot  may  there 
go  forth  a  long  succession  of  able  and  success 
fnl  ministers  of  Christ  and  a  long  list  of  holy 
missionaries.  May  a  long  line  of  successors  in 
office  fill  this  house  with  their  prevailing 
prayers  and  their  victorious  songs,  and  may 
the  loud  triumphs  of  millennial  joy  be  chanted 
through  these  aisles.  ” 

It  has  transpired  that  Dr.  Griffin  was  not 
an  inspired  prophet  of  the  future  require¬ 
ments  of  Williams  College,  but  bis  sublime 
invocations  may  appropriately  be  shared  by 


the  many  erections  that  have  since  adorned 
her  campus. 

This  published  sermon  bears  the  imprint  of 
Ridley  Bannister,  who  edited  and  printed  a 
village  weekly  which  occasionally  sparkled 
with  specimens  of  college  literature.  In  1849 
I  found  Mr.  Bannister  in  Cincinnati  engaged 
as  printer  of  the  Presbyterian  of  the  West, 
now  Herald  and  Presbyter,  saw  him  in  the 
deadly  embrace  of  the  cholera  and  assisted  in 
preparation  for  his  burial. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Gridley  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  where  the  students  at¬ 
tended,  seated  by  classes  in  the  gallery.  The 
President  always  conducted  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  while  the  pastor  was  at  bis  other  charge 
in  South  Williamstown.  Some  so-called  new 
measures  were  introduced  in  prayer- meetings 
in  my  Senior  year  by  Mr.  Gridley  which  were 
distasteful  to  our  conservative  President,  and 
led  a  year  or  two  later  to  the  organization  of 
the  college  church. 

Every  fourth  year  Dr.  Griffin  repeated  his 
standard  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  classes.  These  were  published  after  his 
death.  My  mother  in  her  old  age,  when  her 
ears  could  not  aid  her  devotions  in  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  enjoyed  the  Sabbath  at  home  with  her 
early  pastor,  and  her  son,  now  inheriting  the 
same  infirmity,  inherits  also  her  taste  for  the 
same  volumes.  Pleonasm  our  President  re¬ 
garded  as  the  great  fault  of  popular  writers 
and  sermonizers,  and  be  marred  with  black 
strokes  bis  own  mauscripts  as  was  bis  wont 
in  correcting  the  compositions  of  his  students. 

I  once  heard  him  say  that  his  most  effective 
preaching  during  a  revival  was  when  be  had 
reduced  two  sermons  to  one. 

Two  noteworthy  events  which  long  deter¬ 
mined  the  distinctive  character  of  Williams, 
occurred  during  my  college  course.  One,  in 
my  Junior  year,  was  the  promotion  of  Tutor 
Albert  Hopkins  to  the  Professorship  of  Math¬ 
ematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  This  gave 
him  a  life  estate  in  the  institution  which  did 
not  lapse  for  forty  years,  during  which  the 
President’s  prayer  was  answered  that  “science 
might  be  anointed  with  the  heavenly  chrism.  ” 
He  was  much  respected  by  the  students,  and 
none  cared  to  meet  bis  frown.  But  a  pre¬ 
eminently  godly  life  was  not  apparent  in  my 
day.  As  his  biographer  (Sewell)  says,  “he  was 
then  under  bondage  to  the  law,”  which  was 
the  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  for 
later  classes. 

The  other  event  referred  to  had  its  ante¬ 
cedent  in  one  that  caused  great  sorrow  both 
in  college  and  in  the  town.  In  April  1830, 
the  Rev.  William  A.  Porter,  the  young  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  newly  endowd  chair  of  Rhetoric 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  was  removed  by  death. 
He  was  son-in-law  of  the  College  Treasurer, 
Hon.  David  A.  Noble,  and  brother-in-law  of 
one  of  my  classmates.  His  widow  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Stoddard  of  Boston,  and 
mother  of  the  senior  editor  of  The  New  York 
Observer.  The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled 
in  the  autumn  by  Mark  Hopkins,  M.  D. ,  who 
three  years  thereafter  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  in  1836  took  up  the  mantle  that  dropped 
from  the  shoulders  of  President  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin.  Thus  were  these  two  brothers  brought 
together,  double  stare  appearing  above  the 
horizon  of  their  Alma  Mater  for  their  long  and 
brilliant  coarse. 

The  college  at  this  time  had  a  productive 
fund  of  $66,000,  and  the  whole  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  reach  100.  Its  equipment  bad  a 
meagre  showing  in  the  chemical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  rooms.  After  graduating,  I  accom¬ 
panied  Professor  Kellogg  in  visits  to  some 
New  Jersey  alumni  soliciting  funds  to  send 
Professor  Albert  to  Europe  to  purchase  there 
much-needed  aparatus.  The  Library  con¬ 
tained  2,000  volumes,  one  belonging  to  the 
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A  BEMARE ABLE  BIT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  union  of  two  churches  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  difficult  and  dangerous  thing. 
A  dual  pastorate  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
fata)  experiment.  And  the  dissolution  of  a 
pastoral  relation  has  been  considered  an 
affair  of  great  delicacy  and  peril.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  often  been  filled  with  reports  of 
quarrels  resulting  from  one  or  another  of 
these  two  causes,  and  the  outside  world  has 
remarked  with  a  sneer,  “Behold  how  these 
Christians  hate  one  another.  ”  But  a  very  re¬ 
markable  case  has  just  occurred  in  this  city 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  true  Christian  love  and 
mutual  confidence  to  accomplish  all  three  of 
these  things  in  perfect  peace  and  harmony, 
and  to  bring  out  a  result  by  which  the  cause 
of  religion  is  distinctly  strengthened  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  We  propose  to  give  a  full  chronicle  of 
it  as  an  object-lesson  in  true  charity  and  sanc¬ 
tified  common  sense. 

In  1893  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  found  itself  in  a  position, 
owing  to  changes  in  the  city  and  deaths  in  its 
congregation,  where  its  future  usefulness 
seemed  to  require  some  new  plan  of  work. 
There  was  but  a  small  number  of  members 
left,  but  they  were  among  the  most  earnest 
and  successful  Christian  laborers  in  the  city, 
and  they  had  a  church  property  of  considera¬ 
ble  value.  A  union  was  proposed  with  the  Old 
Brick  Church  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  a  congregation 
then  in  the  full  tide  of  strength,  prosperity, 
and  activity.  The  fraternal  relations  between 
the  two  churches  were  already  of  the  closest 
nature,  and  the  union  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  difficulty.  There  were  three 
noteworthy  conditions  in  connection  with  it. 
First  the  Covenant  Chapel  in  East  Forty - 
second  Street  was  made  an  independent  or¬ 
ganization,  continuing  the  name  and  history  of 
the  mother-church,  and  thus  the  number  of 
Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  was  not 
diminished.  Second,  the  pastor  and  officers  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  were  simply 
transferred  to  the  Brick  Church,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  affec 
tion  on  equal  terms  with  those  already  in 
office.  Third,  the  property  of  the  church  on 
Park  Avenue,  so  far  as  it  should  prove  free 
from  previous  claims,  was  to  be  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  for  the  united  church,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  its  stability  in  its  commanding  position  as 
a  centre  of  Christian  work  through  all  the 
changes  which  must  soon  pass  over  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  city. 

Under  this  novel  but  wise  arrangement  the 
Brick  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  being  made  really  one  in  name  and  in 
spirit,  went  forward  with  new  vigor  along  the 
old  lines  of  usefulness.  The  Session  and  the 
other  Boards  of  the  Church  were,  from  the 
outset,  perfectly  harmonious.  The  two  pas¬ 
tors,  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  having  renewed  in  this  pleasant  way 
an  acquaintance  begun  in  college  days, 
worked  together  in  fraternal  concord.  In 
fact,  the  union  was  accomplished  without  a 
single  difficulty  or  drawback,  and  so  quietly, 
that  the  world  hardly  knew  of  it  until  it  was 
a  complete  and  successful  result. 

But  the  very  success  of  it,  after  a  year  or 
so,  made  both  of  the  pastors  and  the  Session 
feel  that  the  arrangement  of  a  dual  pastorate 
was  not  a  permanent  necessity  for  the  church. 
To  have  two  men  occupying  precisely  the  same 


position,  and  doing  precisely  the  same  thing, 
involved  a  waste  of  material  and  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  a  great  deal  of  labor.  In  the  spring 
of  1895  Dr.  van  Dyke  expressed  this  convic¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  Elders  and  desired  to  be 
permitted  to  withdraw,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  himself  to  literary  work,  which 
was  pressing  upon  him  with  urgent  calls,  and 
to  the  ministry  of  the  pulpit  in  other  fields, 
leaving  Dr.  Mcllvaine  to  be  the  sole  pastor  of 
the  church.  It  was  deemed  unadvisable  at 
that  time  to  contemplate  any  change  in  the 
pastoral  relations,  and  the  request  was  there 
fore  withdrawn  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

In  November,  1895,  the  conviction  that  two 
full  pastors  were  no  longer  necessary  or  de 
sirable  for  the  church  had  become  so  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  minds  of  both  pastors  and  officers, 
that  they  quietly  took  up  the  subject  for 
friendly  conference  and  study.  It  was  fully 
and  carefully  discussed.  Meanwhile  the  work 
of  the  church  went  on  without  interruption, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  in 
the  peaceful  activities  of  the  congregation. 
The  result  was,  that  both  of  the  pastors,  act¬ 
ing  in  harmony  as  they  had  always  done,  and 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Session,  sent  in 
their  united  resignations  to  the  congregation, 
to  be^  considered  at  a  meeting  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  15th.  We  give  the  text  of  the  letter 
of  resignation : 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Congregation  Wor¬ 
shipping  IN  the  Brick  Church: 

Dear  Brethren The  dual  pastorate,  under  which 
we  are  at  present  ministering  to  you,  was  entered 
upon  as  a  condition  of  the  union  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  with  the  Brick  Church,  now  happily  and 
successfully  accomplished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  are  concerned.  We  recognized  at  the  time  that 
this  duplicate  arrangement  of  the  pastorate  was  ex¬ 
perimental.  We  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  not 
calculated  to  be  the  best  working  arrangement  for 
the  church,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permanent. 
After  earnest  and  careful  consultation  for  more  than 
a  month,  with  the  Session  whom  you  have  appointed 
as  your  representatives  and  our  advisers,  we  find 
them  unanimously  of  the  same  opinion.  Our  duty 
is  therefore  made  perfectly  clear  and  simple.  We 
agreed  with  each  other  and  with  you,  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  that  in  the  event  of  the  retirement,  death 
or  resignation  of  one  of  the  pastors,  the  resignation 
of  the  other  should  be  immediately  presented.  We 
intend  to  keep  this  agreement  in  loyalty  to  each 
other  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  united  congre¬ 
gation.  With  a  deep  and  single  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  church,  whose  servants  we 
are,  and  with  sincere  regrets  at  the  thought  of  the 
dissolution  of  relations  which  have  been  so  pleasant, 
we  come  together  to  place  in  your  bands  our  resig¬ 
nations  from  the  dual  pastorate  of  the  Brick  Church. 
We  beg  you  to  unite  with  us,  according  to  Presby¬ 
terian  law  and  usage,  in  our  joint  and  several  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  re¬ 
lation.  And  we  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  wisdom 
may  direct  you  and  us  in  all  our  actions,  and  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  make  us  perfect  in  every 
good  word  and  deed  to  obey  Him  and  to  serve  Him 
and  to  serve  the  welfare  of  His  blessed  kingdom 
of  Peace  and  Love  upon  earth. 

(Signed),  J.  H.  McIlvaine, 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

The  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  clergyman  from  Massachusetts 
who  happened  to  be  present,  as  “in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  eccle¬ 
siastical  meeting  that  I  have  ever  seen.  ”  Mr. 
J.  Cleveland  Cady  and  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes, 
former  elders  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
presented  the  following  resloutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  congregation  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  church  urgently  request  Dr.  van  Dyke 
to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  to  continue  in 
charge  of  the  church  as  its  pastor.  We  do  this  out 
of  sincere  affection  for  him  and  appreciation  for  his 
ministrations.  We  recall  his  faithful  and  successful 
services  during  thirteen  years,  and  recognize  that 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  church  is  due  chiefly  to 


his  labors  and  eminent  standing  in  the  community. 
He  has  labored  for  our  souls’  welfare  and  brought 
us  the  consolation  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  found 
blessing  and  edifleation  in  his  pulpit  services,  and 
have  precious  memories  of  bis  kindness  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  We  will  not  consent  to  bring  to  and  end  such 
a  history  of  affectionate  service  on  his  part,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  he  will  continue  to  l■)e  our  pastor; 

Resolved.  That  we  pledge  him  not  only  our  united 
regard  and  affection,  but  also  such  aid  in  his  work 
as  he  mav  And  necessiry.  We  recognize  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  burden  we  ask  him  to  resume,  and 
promise  to  come  to  his  aid  in  sueh  way  and  measure 
as  be  may  desire. 

Then  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  Elders  of  the  Brick  Church  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
A.  R.  Ladoux,  and  also  adopted  with  entire 
unanimity : 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  allow  Dr.  Mcllvaine  to 
leave  us  without  putting  upon  record  our  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  his  en¬ 
dearing  qualities  as  a  man.  To  friends  who  came 
with  him  to  this  united  church  he  has  added  the 
larger  number  of  those  to  whom  he  has  ministered 
in  his  new  field.  We  appreciate  the  unselfish  and 
self-sacrificing  motive  which  has  led  him  to  insist 
that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  resign  and  that  Dr.  van 
Dyke  shall  be  asked  to  stay.  Wc  wish  him  good- 
speed,  and  shall  pray  that  be  may  be  safely  kept  in 
his  journeyings,  and  prospered  in  any  new  field  of 
labor  he  may  select. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Mcllvaine  ex¬ 
pressing  his  desire  that  in  event  of  his  leav¬ 
ing.  Dr.  van  Dyke  should  continue  as  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church.  Following  this  a  letter  was 
read  from  Dr.  van  Dyke  stating  his  wiph  that 
Dr.  Mcllvaine  should  remain,  but  that  if  he 
insisted  upon  carrying  out  his  plan  of  going 
abroad,  the  most  liberal  provision  should  be 
made  for  his  future,  and  saying  that  the 
more  generously  this  was  done,  the  deeper 
personal  satisfaction  it  would  give  to  his 
associate  in  the  ministry.  Over  the  entire 
meeting  there  seemed  to  brood  the  manifest 
presence  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will 
as  if  in  answer  to  the  earnest  and  fervent 
prayers  with  which  the  services  began  and 
concluded.  A  young  man  who  was  present 
remarked  as  he  came  out,  “Such  a  meeting  as 
that  purifies  and  strengthens  a  man  in  bis 
inmost  heart ;  it  makes  me  proud  and  glad  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Brick  Church.” 

That  able  and  excellent  weekly,  “The  North 
and  West”— a  title  which  is  supposed  to  meas¬ 
ure  and  territorially  comprehend  a  wide  strip 
reaching  all  the  way  from  Minneapolis  to 
Omaha— keeps,  it  would  seem,  a  cruise  of  oil 
near  its  editorial  desk.  Hence  these  mollify¬ 
ing  sentences  from  its  last  issue:  “Things 
have  come  to  a  serious  pass  when  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Messenger  charges  the  Presbyterian 
Banner  with  ‘falsehood,’  and  only  excuses 
the  Herald  and  Presbyter  from  a  similar 
charge  on  the  ground  of  ‘ignorance.’  These 
papers  stated  that  Allegheny  was  considering 
a  change  of  ‘charter.’  They  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  mistakes.  But  they  surely  do  not  mean 
to  mislead.  They  do  not  intentionally  misstate 
things,  even  if  these  mistakes  are  usually  in 
one  direction.  They  are  only  a  little  too  sure 
that  their  plan  is  the  only  safe  one.  They 
mean  well,  but  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  those  who  think  that  ‘charters’ 
should  not  be  changed.  Time  and  sweet  oil 
will  work  wonders.” 


The  West  Presbyterian  Church,  Binghamton, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  has  been  so 
long  the  able  and  beloved  pastor,  is  prospering 
greatly  this  winter.  January  I2th  sixty-eight 
were  received  to  its  communion.  Of  these 
fifty-three  made  profession  of  their  faith  for 
the  first  time,  and  fifteen  were  received  by 
letter.  Thirty-three  received  baptism ;  the 
large  majority  of  all  received  were  adults. 
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THE  FIRST  CHURCH  JUBILEE. 

The  full  attendance  at  these  interesting  ex¬ 
ercises  continued  to  the  last.  Tuesday  eve 
ning  Drs.  Booth  and  Alexander  represented 
the  University  place  Church.  The  former  also 
brought  to  the  occasion  the  dignity  of  the 
Moderatorship  of  the  General  Assembly,  while 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes  represented  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York.  Dr.  Booth  was  in  an  es¬ 
pecially  happy  mood,  and  spoke  eloquently 
upon  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Recorder  John  W.  Goflf  made  a 
thoughtful  address,  in  choice  diction,  upon 
The  Church  and  the  Municipality.  Dr.  James 
O.  Murray,  Dean  of  the  Princeton  Faculty,  is 
half  a  New  Yorker,  and  spoke  happily  and 
concisely  on  the  connection  of  the  Church  and 
the  University.  Dr.  George  Alexander  and 
the  Rev.  Percy  E.  Grant,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  dwelt  upon  the  charms  and 
advantages  of  that  part  of  the  city.  A  popu¬ 
lation  of  129,000  souls  within  reach  demands 
all  that  the  local  churches  of  every"denomina- 
tional  can  do.  Dr.  Alexander  opined  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  larger  stock  of  hats,  caps, 
and  clothing  now  in  that  general  region  than 
of  people  to  wear  them.  Mr.  Grant,  however, 
considered  the  increase  in  population  vertically 
to  equal  its  decrease  horizontally.  The  tall 
apartment  houses  held  as  many  people  as  the 
greater  number  of  dwellings  of  the  former 
height.  He  believed  that  the  churches  were 
more  vigorous  than  ten  years  ago,  and  were 
never  doing  better  work.  Dr.  Burrell  spoke 
last,  bringing  to  the  "Old  First”  the  greetings 
of  all  the  churches.  Though  the  hour  was 
late,  bis  address  so  coruscated  with  wit  and 
fraternal  fire  that  he  held  the  audience  in  a 
merry  and  genial  mood,  forgetful  of  the 
clock.  The  music  of  the  evening  was  re¬ 
markably  fine,  although  Pastor  Dufileld  was 
obliged  to  defer  one  of  the  anthems,  since,  as 
he  said,  the  remaining  orators  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  speak  in  unison ;  but  he  promised  the 
audience  that  the  choir  would  make  it  up  to 
them,  if  they  would  all  come  to  church  next 
Sabbath  I 

Wednesday  evening  took  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
union  of  the  church  family,  with  all  friends 
invited  and  included.  Reminiscences  were  in 
order.  The  church  schools  received  merited 
attention  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Jessup.  Professor  William  M.  Paxton  and 
the  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan  appeared  as  for¬ 
mer  pastors  of  the  church.  Dr.  Paxton  dwelt 
at  length  upon  the  character  and  services  of 
many  of  the  former  elders.  It  was  a  Prince¬ 
ton  night,  and  President  F.  L.  Patton  added 
both  honor  and  pleasure  to  the  occasion  by 
his  characteristic  remarks.  The  Rev.  Frank¬ 
lin  B.  Dwight  gave  an  admirable  address, 
brief  and  appropriate.  Then  followed  a  social 
hour,  with  a  collation  in  the  well-appointed 
church  house. 

The  success  attending  the  jubilee  services 
throughout  was  a  token  of  the  vitality  and 
vigor  which  mark  the  present  life  of  this  old¬ 
est  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city.  Dr. 
DufBeld  presided  at  all  the  services  in  the 
most  felicitous  manner.  His  loyal  and  gener 
ous  supporters  in  the  church  can  but  feel 
gratified  at  the  showing  made  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  not  only  of  warm  friendliness  manifest 
from  every  quarter,  but  of  such  elements  of 
strength  in  the  church  as  promise  a  future  of 
continued  growth  and  increasing  usefulness. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Scott,  D.D. ,  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  is  now  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foun 
dation  at  Princeton.  His  general  theme  is 
"The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Nicene 
Theology ;  with  some  reference  to  the  Ritsch- 
lian  view  of  Theology  and  History  of  Doctrine.  ” 
The  lectures,  six  in  number,  began  on  Monday, 
and  will  end  on  Monday  next,  January  27tb, 
there  being  none  on  Saturday.  The  Seminary 
ohapel  is  the  place,  and  5  P.  M.  the  hour. 


CUBA. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  "Pearl  of  the 
Antilles.”  The  long  ordeal  of  the  present 
struggle  for  independence  of  Spain,  her  anoient 
and  not  always  loving  mistress,  has  awakened 
sympathy  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  There 
is  a  mystery  about  the  matter  which  begets  im. 
patience.  The  daily  reports  from  the  unhappy 
island  are  confiioting  and  inconsistent,  and  the 
diplomatic  discussion  of  the  warfare  itself  is 
dark  and  difiicult  of  interpretation.  Meanwhile 
the  "insurgents,”  or  "patriots,”  as  they  are 
variously  styled  by  Spanish  and  Cuban  speakers, 
have  swept  the  island  with  fire  and  sword 
from  the  east,  to  the  west  districts  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  Havana.  The  Spanish 
"dead  line”  within  which  the  insurrection 
could  not  live,  has  been  as  movable  as  a 
South  Afric.an  boundary.  And  to-day  the  war 
is  more  flagrant,  the  end  more  diBtant,tbe  re¬ 
sults,  civil  and  commercial,  apparently  more  in 
doubt  than  ever.  Humanity  begins  to  make 
its  cry  heard  above  the  din  of  strife  and  the 
silence  of  diplomacy.  Why  should  the  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  continue  with  no  end  in  sight 
which  could  possibly  justify  the  bloody  pro¬ 
ceeding? 

It  is  certainly  within  the  province  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment  all  over  the  world  to  call  for  a 
cessation  of  this  brutal  warfare.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  Spain  to  make  such  concessions  to 
Cuban  demands  as  will  disarm  the  forces 
which  she  seems  utterly  unable  to  conquer. 
So  far  this  resistance  has  been  feeble  and  ap¬ 
parently  half-hearted,  a  show  of  fight  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  sovereignty  with  vic¬ 
tories  that  have  no  permanence  and  are  widely 
believed  to  be  only  on  paper.  For  all  her 
blood  and  treasure  there  is  no  adequate  return 
at  present,  nor  in  prospect.  The  conquest  of 
Cuba  to-day  would  give  no  security  for  to¬ 
morrow,  and  the  conquest  is  more  impracti¬ 
cable  now  than  at  any  time  since  it  was 
undertaken.  The  belief  that  Spain  will  re¬ 
quire  aid  from  some  other  nation  gains  ground 
daily.  Who  shall  help  her  crush  the  Cubans? 
Will  the  United  States  submit  the  issue  of  this 
war  to  the  decision  of  armed  intervention  by 
any  European  government?  Would  the  people 
of  this  republic  suffer  our  government  to  help 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  to  fix  its  grip  on  a  people 
who  seem  to  be  able  and  determined  to  throw 
it  off  forever? 

These  questions  show  the  situation.  The 
reluctance  of  our  governing  authorities  to  in¬ 
terfere  is  variously  interpreted  and  justified 
always  on  different  and  even  differing  grounds. 
Diplomacy  is  something  the  plain  people  do 
not  comprehend.  Patient  to  a  fault  often, 
the  popular  sentiment  is  inclined  to  let  the 
representative  powers  have  full  time.  There 
is  now  no  disposition  to  dictate  hasty  or  ques¬ 
tionable  action.  The  great  heart  of  humanity 
is  often  unable  to  devise  the  proper  diplomatic 
means  to  achieve  its  yearning  for  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  its  demand  for  the  redressing  of  wrongs. 
But  when,  as  is  certainly  the  case  now,  the 
popular  feeling  is  a  unit  in  its  urgency  to  put 
an  end  to  a  strife,  prolonged  beyond  reason 
and  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  it  should  be 
heeded.  If  Spain  cannot  end  this  war  by 
arms,  she  should  be  asked  to  conciliate ;  she 
should  be  required  to  compromise — even  to 
yield  her  claim  to  Cuba. 

The  situation  in  China  as  described  by 
Missionary  Pulton  on  page  13,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  moat  encouraging.  Such  a  thing  as 
the  failure  of  missions  in  China  is  not  in  all 
his  thoughts.  The  problem  is,  bow  best  to 
push  the  work.  His  paper  deserves  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  reader  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  salvation  of  the  greatest  of 
heathen  nations.  Mr.  Fulton  would  lift  up 
China  largely  through  the  agency  of  its  own 
people. 


The  Presbytery  of  Westoheater  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  took  action  on  matters  in  Ar¬ 
menia  and  also  in  excise  legislation  for  this 
State.  Committees  were  appointed  to  convey 
the  sentiment  of  Presbytery  to  the  proper 
public  authorities  and  legislators.  The  Ar¬ 
menian  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Knox 
of  Rye  elicited  expressions  of  great  eameet- 
ness  as  to  the  duty  of  our  government  at  this 
crisis,  and  a  special  committee  was  designated 
to  convey  them  through  personal  means  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress.  Contributions  for 
the  suffering  Armenians  were  called  for  from 
all  the  churches.  One  fact  stated  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  has  been  alluded  to  in  The  Evangelist, 
but  should  be  emphasized,  that  the  bands  of 
England  are  tied  by  the  Cyprus  treaty  of  Lord 
Beaconsfleld,  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  con¬ 
siders  England  bound,  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  in  power  seemed  to  ignore  it.  The 
duty  of  Christian  America  to  follow  prece¬ 
dents  already  established  by  action  against 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  African 
slave  trade,  is  clear,  and  is  voiced  by  the  cry 
of  humanity. 

The  example  of  consolidating  two  churches 
like  the  Brick  and  the  Covenant  in  this  city 
without  disturbing  any  relation  or  sundering 
a  tie,  or  even  decreasing  the  number  of  our 
churches,  was  unique  and  successful.  Yet 
two  first-class  men  in  one  pulpit  was  too  lux¬ 
urious  a  church  life,  considering  the  demands 
for  such  preachers  and  pastors  to  day.  In 
giving  up  Dr.  Mollvaine  the  Brick  Church 
only  loses  a  duplication  of  pulpit  exoellenoe. 
And  the  spirit  which  has  ruled  this  action  is 
one  worthy  of  the  best  men,  a  lesson  richly 
instructive. 


Lakewood  is  quite  well  known  as  a  winter 
residence,  a  sanitary  retreat,  and  a.  social  re¬ 
sort  of  many  attractions ;  it  merits  some  men¬ 
tion  also  as  a  saint’s  rest  and  a  scholar’s  re¬ 
tirement.  One  who  looks  upon  it  from  the 
windows  of  Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith’s 
delightful  home  amid  the  pines,  or  takes 
glimpses  of  its  lake  through  the  sunlit  woods 
from  the  study  where  this  reverent  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  student  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  and  Oriental  versions,  spends  the  best 
hours  of  his  busy  days,  brings  away  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten  and  an  impression  of  the 
dignity  of  devoted  scholarship  which  helps 
to  interpret  and  to  illustrate  the  ideals  of  life 
for  which  the  noblest  of  us  strive.  The  Jersey 
pine  is  not  large,  but  it  is  a  friendly  tree,  and 
its  breath  is  sweet  and  tonic.  The  sands  are 
dry  and  safe,  carpeted  with  "needles,”  on 
which  the  foot  falls  noiselessly  and  feels  no 
damp.  The  paths  winding  endlessly  through 
woody  vistas  are  seductive  to  unusual  out¬ 
door  walks ;  and  the  roads,  made  smooth  and 
bard  with  layers  of  gravel,  lead  away  through 
cathedral  aisles  and  labyrinths  of  forest  where 
the  soft  sigh  of  the  wind  overhead  serves  only 
to  deepen  the  soothing  silence.  No  wonder 
that  tired  ministers  seek  its  healing  rest.  The 
goodly  company  of  our  brethren  who  are 
familiar  with  this  refreshment  is  already 
large.  The  permanent  representation  is  grow¬ 
ing.  The  eon  in- law  of  our  greatest  and  best 
theological  teacher,  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  is 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  Dr.  Maclellan  has 
for  a  near  neighbor.  Dr.  Dasbiell,  the  former 
pastor,  while  the  names  of  Hastings  and  Park- 
hurst  and  Kempsball  are  spoken  as  if  they 
were  only  absent  for  the  day.  In  the  home¬ 
like  Laurel  House,  Mr.  Adriance  of  Pelham 
Manor,  with  his  family,  has  come  to  pass  the 
winter  amid  genial  environment,  such  as 
brings  health  to  the  sick,  comfort  in  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  youth  even  to  the  young.  So  the 
wilderness  of  New  Jersey,  reserved  for  this 
later  day,  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  these 
cultured  sons  of  our  Church  and  makes  glad 
whomsoever  finds  its  secret  charm. 
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THE  GREAT  SPIRITUAL  REALITIES. 

By  Thomas  C.  Hall. 

Some  victories  in  the  battle  history  of  Eu 
rope  have  been  worse  for  the  victors  than  de¬ 
feats.  A  victory  may  be  won  at  such  tre¬ 
mendous  costs  that  exhaustion  renders  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  victory 
impossible. 

There  are  few  men  entering  to-day  into  the 
Protestant  ministry  and  really  intellectually 
alive,  who  have  not  to  pass  through  trying 
conflicts  and  searching  intellectual  ordeals  in 
shaping  for  themselves  a  working  philosophy. 
It  matters  very  little  in  regard  to  the  danger 
of  the  process  whether  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict  is  a  return  to  older  forms  of  dogmatic 
statement  or  an  entrance  into  the  wide  fleld 
of  newer  modes  of  thought.  Probably  no  so- 
called  liberal  who  has  thoughtfully  watched 
the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
Germany.  Scotland,  England,  and  in  our  own 
land,  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  temporary  tri¬ 
umph  at  least  of  what  are  known  as  liberal 
ways  of  thinking,  but  any  such  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  will  be  a  barren,  fruitless  victory  if  the 
struggle  results  merely  in.  the  establishment 
of  new  modes  of  thought  and  new  forms  of 
expression.  That  which  gave  power  to  the 
older  theologies,  and  that  which  alone  will 
give  power  to  the  new  theologies  now  forcing 
their  way  among  us,  are  the  spiritual  realities 
which  these  theologies,  old  and  new,  simply 
seek  to  give  more  adequate  expression  to. 
Simply  to  surrender  crude  and  mediaeval  con¬ 
ceptions  of  heaven,  purgatory,  and  hell  be¬ 
cause  we  find  that  Milton  and  Dante  bad 
more  to  do  in  stamping  their  impress  upon 
them  than  the  New  Testament,  will  help  no 
one  unless  the  tremendous  verities  that  gave 
power  to  even  these  crude  conceptions  be  still 
better  expressed  and  more  vitally  held.  The 
awful  insolence  and  cruelty  and  eternal  possi¬ 
bilities  of  loss  represented  by  sin,  and  the 
wild  havoc  created  in  human  life  by  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  unrighteousness,  are  eternal  spiritual 
verities  that  should  lay  hold  of  the  human 
spirit  and  render  us  humble  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  send  us  with  hot  and  feverish  long 
ing  to  the  source  of  all  righteousness,  the 
throne  of  forgiveness. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  banish  the  refinements 
of  metaphysical  thought  that  Neo-Greek  dia¬ 
lects  injected  into  ecclesiastical  history  unless 
we  hold  intact  the  great  central  facts  those 
refinements  sought,  possibly  in  vain,  to  ex¬ 
plain:  the  living  presence  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  life  of  man,  the  reality  of  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  responsibility 
and  strength  that  give  meaning  to  the  prayer, 
"Our  Father.”  The  distractions  and  separa¬ 
tions  that  broke  the  power  of  the  Reformation 
and  made  room  for  the  Jesuit  reaction  we  dare 
not  repeat  in  our  own  day.  If  we  are  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  intellectual  triumph  barren  of 
spiritual  realities,  it  will  only  result  in  new 
slavery  to  forms  of  words  and  the  old  death 
that  follows  hard  upon  such  slavery.  For 
every  young  man  looking  out  upon  the  stormy 
sea  of  intellectual  conflict,  and  troubled  and 
tossed,  there  may  come  moments  when  the 
sleeping  Christ  seems  to  pay  but  little  heed  to 
our  weary  toiling  at  the  oar,  but  the  reason  is 
that  these  are  not  the  conflicts  and  dangers 
that  really  threaten  us.  If  only  the  Christ 
be  on  the  boat,  at  the  proper  moment  He  can 
speak  peace,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves 
obey  His  will.  Our  danger  is  that  we  trust  to 
intellectual  strength,  or  shrewd  analysis,  or 
new  critical  process,  or  better  definition,  or 
nobler  conceptions  of  God  to  take  tbe  place  of 
the  actual  presence  of  tbe  divine  life.  The 
danger  to  us  is  that  in  the  triumphant  vindi¬ 


cation  to  OUT  own  satisfaction  of  pet  intel¬ 
lectual  words  and  processes  we  forget  that 
what  we  are  really  sent  to  vindicate  is  the 
righteousness  of  Jehovah  and  tbe  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  a  loving  Redeemer.  Holding  fast  to 
those  things  that  have  given  power  and  real¬ 
ity  to  historical  theologies,  however  crude  and  i 
imperfect  we  may  now  consider  them,  new 
theologies  will  become  equally  the  means  of 
claiming  the  spiritual  ascent  of  mankind  to 
our  heraldic  message  that  the  Redeemer  has 
come  and  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  man  to  watch,  for  the  Kingdom 
is  nigh  and  the  voice  of  God  calls  us  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way. 

Chicago. 

A  MISTAKE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  HEBAED. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evangeust:— 

The  January  number  of  the  Assembly  Herald 
has  an  article  on  tbe  “Venezuela  Question” 
which  has  attracted  attention.  It  states  that 
the  article  deviates  from  its  “general  editorial 
policy.”  It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  did  not  omit 
that  article,  which  would  have  saved  the  apol¬ 
ogy.  The  opportunity  of  saying  something  to 
I'.O.OOO  readers  is  very  tempting.  Tbe  merits 
of  this  particular  article  are  not  especially 
what  the  undersigned  has  in  mind.  Tbe 
“Herald”  was  founded  to  make  known  to  the 
Church  in  cheap  form  tbe  benevolent  work  of 
the  Church  and  to  stimulate  its  benevolence. 
Tbe  ability  of  its  editors  has  made  the  paper  a 
remarkable  success.  We  don’t  want  an  As¬ 
sembly  organ,  other  than  the  “Minutes.  ”  They 
tell  what  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  is.  There 
was  never  an  important  matter  before  the 
Assembly  but  that  there  were  differing  opin¬ 
ions.  Let  the  independent  religious  press  ex¬ 
press  them. 

The  title.  Assembly  Herald,  conveys  to  the 
Church,  and  far  more  so  to  tbe  world,  the 
idea  that  whatever  is  in  it,  voices  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  valued  “Mail  and  Ex¬ 
press”  of  the  15th  inst.  says  tbe  “Assembly 
Herald,  tbe  organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  tbe  United  States,  contains  in  its  January 
issue  a  ringing  editorial”  on  the  Veneiizela 
Question.  Was  it  a  ringing  article?  By  what 
right  is  The  Herald  quoted  as  the  organ  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  except  as  to  its 
benevolent  work? 

Let  The  Herald  pledge  itself  to  mind  its  own 
business,  or  let  the  Assembly  so  direct  it,  and 
it  will  have  tbe  support  of  an  eldership  which 
as  yet  is  looking  out  to  see  what  it  is  going  to 
be.  Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  bis  last. 

S.  L.  P. 


Tbe  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  is  diligently  making 
his  way  among  the  ofScials  of  Peking,  as  will 
be  seen  by  his  communciation  elsewhere.  He 
has  met  with  some  unexpected  success  in 
reaching  individuals,  and  whatever  he  may 
bring  about  in  the  way  of  improved  inter¬ 
course,  will  turn  out  to  tbe  advantage  of  mis¬ 
sions.  The  doing  away  of  inveterate  preju¬ 
dices  is  the  thing  sought,  in  order  that  tbe 
Gospel  and  every  other  good  thing  may  have 
free  course.  Mr.  Reid’s  idea  is  that  the 
leavening  process  should  work  from  the  top 
as  well  as  from  tbe  bottom. 


The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  (Samuel  Colgate,  President,  and  An¬ 
thony  Cumstock,  Secretary),  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  business  meeting  in  the  parlors  of  tbe 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building, 
corner  Twenty -third  Street  and  Fourth  Av 
enue,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  2l8t,  at  8 
o’clock.  From  reasons  of  economy  it  has  been 
thought  best  not  to  have  the  customary  pub 
lie  meeting  this  year.  The  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  will  present  their  Report,  and  officers 
are  to  be  elected  for  tbe  ensuing  year. 


UP-TO-DATE  WORK. 

The  nine  months  belonging  to  the  present 
fiscal  year  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  10 
East  Twenty- third  Street,  which  ends  April  1, 
1896,  were  filled  with  active  service  and  much 
seed  sowing. 

For  a  part  or  all  of  their  time  190  colporters 
labored  in  37  of  tbe  States  and  territories. 
They  made  116,046  family  visits,  with  tbe  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose  of  carrying  the  message  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  verbal  announcement  and  the 
printed  page.  In  these  homes  they  left  by 
sale  and  gift  76,184  volumes  of  saving  truth, 
to  confirm  their  exhortations  and  prayers. 

Among  these  families  16,639  weie  Roman 
Catholic,  a  considerable  number  Mormon,  17,- 
224  had  no  religious  books  but  the  Bible,  and 
7,805  Protestant  families  did  not  have  even  a 
Bible,  while  22,155  Protestant  families  were 
not  attendants  upon  the  services  of  God’s 
house.  Tbe  col{>orters  addressed  5,528  re¬ 
ligious  meetings.  Their  reports  indicate  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  people,  a  readiness 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  and  a  desire  to 
secure  and  read  the  publications  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  colporters  have  been  heroic  and 
self-sacrficing  in  their  services.  One  in  Utah 
averaged  a  walk  of  twelve  miles  a  day,  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavy  load  of  books,  “through  blustering 
snow  storms,  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
zero  to  15  degrees  below.” 

Much  work  has  been  done  among  the  for¬ 
eign-speaking  people  and  the  tenement- bouse 
populations  of  our  large  cities,  especially  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  and  Detroit.  Colporters 
have  labored  among  the  colored  people  and 
mountain  whites  of  tbe  South,  the  French 
Canadians  in  New  England,  the  miners  and 
lumbermen  of  the  great  West,  the  Mexicans 
in  the  border  States,  and  the  immigrants  at 
Ellis  Island. 

At  Ellis  Island,  Mr.  George  Weckbacker,  the 
faithful  missionary  of  this  Society,  has  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  228,500  immigrants  landing 
there  in  the  nine  months,  68,684  copies  of  our 
publications  and  8,890  copies  of  our  periodi¬ 
cals  in  19  different  languages.  To  many  of 
the  immigrants  he  has  spoken  kind  words  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  has  supplied  some  of 
the  most  destitute  with  clothing,  which  was 
sent  to  him  by  generous  friends  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

About  65,000  pages  of  Christian  literature 
were  circulated  at  Atlanta  during  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  English,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Bohe¬ 
mian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Croatian,  Greek, 
Chinese,  Armenian,  Welsh,  Dutch,  Finnish, 
Japanese,  and  Hebrew. 

The  Society  has  continued  its  cooperation 
with  Christian  workers  at  home  and  abroad 
by  grants  of  its  Light  and  Life  monthly  tracts 
to  hundreds  of  home  missionaries,  and  a  great 
variety  of  its  other  publications  to  all  parts  of 
our  own  country,  representing  a  value  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  has  aided  foreign 
missionaries  by  grants  in  cash  and  electrotypes 
for  publishing  Christian  truth  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  various  people  among  whom 
they  labor. 

Its  new  Spanish  hymn-book  has  gone  among 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Likewise  it  furnishes  a  hymn  book 
for  the  Italian  and  Bohemian  Christians  in 
this  country. 

By  the  medium  of  22  languages  at  home  and 
181  abroad,  this  Society  is  scattering  the 
words  whereby  men  may  be  saved.  The  work 
is  ever  increasing.  The  calls  grow  more 
urgent  each  year.  Tbe  opportunities  by 
newly-opening  doors  abroad,  and  tbe  incom¬ 
ing  multitudes  to  our  own  country,  are  mul- 
ti^ying  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

The  Society  confidently  appeals  to  all  who 
would  make  Christ  known  among  tbe  perish* 
ing  for  whom  He  died,  for  material  aid. 
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Inspiration.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  and  Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Inspiration.  Being  the  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  for  1893.  By  W.  Sanday.  M.A,. 
D.  D. ,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  London 
and  New  York:  Longmans. 

That  the  Bampton  Lectures  should  reach  at 
least  a  second  edition  has  become  a  common¬ 
place.  When  a  scholar  of  so  great  reputation 
as  Dr.  Sanday  is  the  lecturer,  this  common¬ 
place  becomes  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  present  volume  is  not  Dr.  Sunday’s  first 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  Inspiration. 
His  little  book  on  the  “Oracles  of  Ood”  takes 
rank  with  Dr.  DeWitt’s  “What  is  Inspira¬ 
tion?”  as  a  fresh,  invigorating  study  of  that 
most  important  subject.  But  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  much  larger,  a  more  complete  and 
systematic  study  of  the  subject  from  the  his¬ 
torical  standpoint,  though  it  follows  the 
method  of  the  smaller  volumes — inductive  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Happily,  we  are  past  the  period  when  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  was  discussed  by 
assuming  as  the  fundamental  postulate  the 
perfection  of  Ood,  and  from  that  deducing  the 
qualities  of  the  Bible  by  the  processes  of  pure 
reason.  That  method  led  to  the  necessity 
either  of  shutting  the  eyes  to  certain  realities 
or  of  explaining  away  by  tortured  exegesis 
facts — those  stubborn  things — that  somehow 
would  not  stay  explained  away. 

Dr.  Sunday’s  course  in  the  present  volume  is 
to  study  the  Canon  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  “The  Historic  Canon,”  with  the 
estimate  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  early 
Church  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  is  considered  in  two  lec¬ 
tures.  The  genesis  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
treated  in  two  lectures,  and  one  more  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  collection.  The  genesis  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  occupies  lectures  six  and  seven ;  and  the 
summing  up,  giving  results  and  comparing 
the  traditional  and  inductive  theories  of  in¬ 
spiration,  closes  the  discussion.  There  are, 
besides,  an  admirable  synopsis  of  contents,  a 
useful  appendix  in  the  shape  of  a  “Chrono¬ 
logical  Table  of  Data  for  the  History  of  the 
Canon,”  and  a  good  index.  And  above  all 
this  are  the  scholarly  and  most  valuable 
“Notes”  appended  to  each  lecture. 

The  conclusion  reached  is:  “The  measure 
of  inspiration  is  not  only  the  consciousness  of 
the  persons  inspired.  We  must  add  to  this  the 
proofs  of  a  Higher  Providence  at  work  in  the 
Bible,”  as  evinced  by  “the  committal  of  pro¬ 
phetic  utterances  to  writing,”  “the  course  of 
Messianic  prophecy,”  and  “the  ordering  of 
things  by  which  certain  books,  or  parts  of 
books  are  capable  of  application  by  analogy 
in  senses  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
them.”  We  do  not  see  that  any  pastor  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book. 

The  Triumphs  of  the  Cross  ;  or.  The  Suprem  ¬ 
acy  of  Christianity  as  an  Uplifting  Force 
in  the  Home,  the  School,  and  the  Nation, 
in  Literature  and  Art,  in  Philanthropic 
and  Evangelistic  Organization,  Shown  by 
the  Facts  in  the  Yesterday  and  To  Day  of 
the  World.  By  ex  President  E.  P.  Ten¬ 
ney,  A.M.  Illustrated  by  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty-Five  Original  Photographs 
and  Works  of  Art  by  Famous  Masters. 
Boston:  Balch  Brothers.  1895. 

The  work  is  extremely  timely  in  view  of 


much  foolishness  that  has  of  late  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  of  missions.  The  two 
thick  volumes  contain  articles  by  Drs.  Cuyler, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Wayland  Hoyt,  John 
H.  Barrows,  Bishop  Huntington,  Drs.  Park- 
hurst,  J.  L.  Scudder,  and  George  P.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Robert  Paine,  Oen.  Wm.  Booth,  and  over 
two  hundred  others,  all  of  them  giving  cogent 
witness  to  the  fact  that  missions  have  not  only 
been  powerful  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  but 
have  done  wonders  for  the  civilization  of  the 
countries  where  they  exist. 

The  Letter  of  James  the  Just.  In  Eight 
Forms.  Arranged  for  College  Classes  by 
M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D. D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Hamilton  College.  Boston :  Ginn 
and  Company. 

The  first  form  is  the  Greek  Text  of  The 
Resultant  Greek  Testament  of  Weymouth ; 
the  second,  Ui at  of  the  Vulgate;  the  third, 
the  translation  of  Diodati ;  the  fourth,  the 
French  revision  of  1894 ;  the  fifth,  the  latest 
revision  of  the  Lutheran  Bible;  the  sixth. 
President  Stryker’s  own  literal  revision,  is 
followed  by  the  translations  of  Wyoliffe  and 
Tyndal.  If,  as  Prof.  Willis  J,  Beecher  says, 
“The  revision  is  the  best  commentary  on  the 
Bible,”  we  have  here  something  better  than 
the  best.  Such  a  comparison  of  translations 
is  very  instructive,  especially  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Stryker,  which  brings  out  vividly  the 
nice  distinctions  of  the  original  Greek.  The 
wonderful  vocabulary  for  which  Dr.  Stryker 
is  distinguished  serves  him  well  here.  “But  if 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  the 
Ood  giving  to  man  simply  and  not  reproaching, 
and  it  shall  be  given  to  him.  And  let  him  ask 
in  faith,  hesitating  at  nothing;  for  one  hesi¬ 
tating  is  like  the  surge  of  the  sea,  wind-driven 
and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  that 
he  shall  get  anything  of  the  Lord,  a  two- 
minded  man,  inconstant  in  all  his  ways.” 
“Sin  being  matured,  bringeth  forth  death.” 
“See  how  little  a  fire  kindles  a  large  forest.” 
“May  the  fountain  from  the  same  outlet  gush 
forth  the  sweet  and  the  bitter.”  “But  the 
wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  irenio, 
equitable,  compliant,  full  of  pity  and  of  good 
fruits,  not  making  distinctions,  not  playing 
apart.”  Even  those  who  have  not  a  mastery 
of  “the  tongues”  will  find  help  in  Dr. 
Stryker’s  version.  S.  W.  P. 

Strangers  at  Lisconnel.  A  Second  Series  of 
Irish  Idylls.  By  Jane  Barlow.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  1895. 

The  reading  world  owes  Miss  Barlow  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  her  sketches  of  Irish  charac¬ 
ter.  There  was  a  time,  the  days  from  Miss 
Edgeworth  to  Lever,  when  the  Irishman,  and 
occasionally  the  Irish  girl,  had  their  part  in 
fiction,  but  not  even  Miss  Edgeworth  knew 
her  Irish  peasant  as  Miss  Barlow  knows  hers. 
Deliciously  grotesque,  pathetic,  humorous,  is 
each  one  of  the  stories  both  in  this  and  the 
preceding  volume,  while  the  sphere  of  the 
stories,  the  field  in  which  the  action  moves, 
is  altogether  a  new  one.  The  poverty,  the 
bravery,  the  superstition,  the  gaiety,  the 
queer  moral  standards  of  the  Irish  peasant 
were  never  so  painted  to  the  life.  Judy 
Quinlan,  hungering  and  footsore  after  a  night 
and  day  tramp  in  the  rain,  being  joined  by 
her  brother,  penitently  mourns  the  thought¬ 
lessness  which  carried  her  past  a  ‘  “big  cake  of  | 
griddle  bread  coolin’  itself,  laned  agin  the 
windy  ledge,  and  man  nor  mortal  near  it.  I 
might  ha’  raiched  it  down  as  aisy  as  puttin’ 
me  f ut  to  the  ground,  ”  ’  says  J udy.  ‘  “  But  sure 
I  was  that  knocked  about  with  one  thing  and 
another,  1  thought  J  wouldn’t  be  bothered 
wid  it,  so  I  just  left  it  where  it  was,  I  did  so, 
may  God  forgive  me,”  she  said  with  unfeigned 
contrition.  ’  We  have  had  stories  of  tramps 
and  studies  of  tramps,  but  never  anything  sol 
life-like  as  the  Tinker  people  of  this  book  I 


What  Barrie  has  done  for  Thrums,  and  Wat¬ 
son  for  Dnimtoohty,  Miss  Barlow  has  done  for 
Lisconnel,  only  with  a  charm  which  is  thor¬ 
oughly  Irish ;  and  there  is  no  greater  charm 
than  that 

Mars.  By  Percival  Lowell.  Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  1895.  |2.50. 

Many  of  the  chapters  of  this  volume,  if  not 
all  of  them,  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  work  is  the  result  of  special 
study  made  by  Mr.  Lowell  at  the  time  of  the 
last  opposition  of  the  planet,  his  point  of 
study  being  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  peculiarly  steady.  The  chap¬ 
ters  discuss  the  general  characteristics  of 
Mars,  its  Atmosphere,  Water,  Canals,  Oases. 
Mr.  Lowell  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
that  the  appearances  on  the  face  of  the  planet 
which  he  calls  canals,  with  other  appear¬ 
ances,  are  conclusive  proof  of  local  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  very  seriously  discusses  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Martians,  and  how  it  must  differ 
from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  different  conditions  of  life.  The 
book  is  very  interesting,  if  not  conclusive. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Those  classics  for  the  tiny  ones  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  Mrs.  Prentiss’s  three  “Susy”  books.  Lit¬ 
tle  Susy’s  Six  Birthdays,  Six  Teachers,  Six  Ser- 
vants,  have  been  reprinted  in  one  finely-made 
volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  the 
young  mothers  of  a  new  generation  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  to  their  nursery  folk 
the  stories  their  own  mothers  read  to  them 
when  they  were  little.  No  more  beautiful 
book  for  children  was  ever  written  than  the 
Six  Birthdays,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Mrs.  Prentiss  wrote  to  comfort  herself  in  a 
crushing  grief— the  loss  of  a  little  child.  The 
other  two  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  this 
one,  and  so  sweet,  so  tender,  so  healthy,  and 
yet  so  deeply  religious  are  they  all,  with  the 
religion  of  the  little  child,  which  men  and 
women  may  well  seek  to  have,  that  every 
mother  will  find  them  a  help  in  the  training, 
as  well  as  the  amusing  of  her  children.  Dr. 
Prentiss  has  written  an  introductory  note  for 
this  new  edition.  (Randolph.  f2.) 

Curiosities  of  the  Bible  is  a  large  volume  of 
610  pages.  Mr.  Treat,  who  compiled  it,  has 
been  a  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school  for 
twenty-three  years.  He  had  often  offered 
prizes  to  his  scholars  for  answering  certain 
questions  from  the  Bible,  thus  giving  an  in¬ 
centive  to  Bible  research.  The  outcome  of 
this  method  was  the  preparation  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  book,  to  which  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  has  written  an  introduction.  Besides 
the  10,000  prize  questions  and  answers,  there 
are  studies  in  Bible  characters,  Bible  history, 
and  Bible  geography ;  concert  exercises  for 
teachers  and  class,  blackboard  and  slate 
illustrations  for  home  and  school,  prayer¬ 
meeting  talks,  and  the  many  other  helpful 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Bible.  Some  of  these 
questions  many  a  student  of  the  Bible  has 
been  unable  to  answer  until  he  turned  to  the 
key  for  a  solution.  (E.  B.  Treat.  $2.) 

Against  Human  Nature  is  Miss  Maria  Louise 
Poole’s  last  novel,  and  if  not  her  best,  it  is  at 
least  an  interesting  study  of  human  nature. 
The  scene  is  Western  North  Carolina,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  native  people  of  the  mountains,  the 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  Southern  mother 
and  a  Yankee  father,  the  one  intense  and 
unhappy,  the  other  cold  and  neglectful.  The 
mother’s  dying  legacy  to  her  daughter  is  the 
admonition  never  to  marry  for  love,  and  the 
girl  in  her  free,  untrammelled,  out  door  life, 
finds  no  necessity  for  love.  At  a  camp  meet¬ 
ing,  most  graphically  described,  she  experi¬ 
ences  religion,  and  becomes  so  valuable  a 
helper  to  the  gifted  young  minister  who  is 
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oonduoting  the  protracted  services,  that  be 
ooncludes  it  is  her  duty  to  join  her  life  to  his 
•nd  help  him  in  bis  work — he  having  as  little 
ose  for  love  in  such  a  relation  as  she  has. 
The  plan  commends  itself  to  the  enthusiastic 
girl,  and  the  marriage,  which  is  “against 
human  nature,”  takes  place.  The  rest  of  the 
book  works  out  the  natural  result  of  such  a 
situation.  (Harper.  $1.60.) 

Sunahine  and  Hoar,  by  Gabriel  Setoun,  is  a 
aeries  of  local  studies  such  as  Ian  Maclaren, 
Bobert  Barrie,  and  Jane  Barlow  have  made 
classic.  Mr.  Setoun 's  work  is  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  A  Window  in  Thrums  and  Irish 
Idylls.  He  has  broken  fresh  ground,  more 
like  “Q’s”  Ck>rnwall,  perhaps,  than  like  Liscon- 
nel  or  Drumtochty,  and  his  characters  are 
evidently  true  to  life  and  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  literature.  (Harper.  $1. ) 

The  ChUd'a  Gfarland  of  Verae,  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
books  which  this  season  has  brought  forth. 
Tender  in  sentiment,  with  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  child  nature,  they  will  prove  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  parents,  while  yet  precisely  adapted 
to  satisfy  and  refine  the  children.  The  little 
volume  is  beautifully  made.  (Scribner’s.) 

A  White  Baby,  by  James  Welsh,  is  a  strongly 
conceived  story  of  a  most  tragic  situation. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  a  colored  preacher 
and  his  wife,  to  whom  is  bom  a  child,  which 
by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances 
not  apparently  unnatural,  is  changed  in  the 
cradle  for  a  white  baby.  The  strain  upon  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  young  husband  is, 
of  course,  terrible,  and  the  victory  of  love  and 
faith  is  nobly  worked  out.  A  little  book  well 
worth  reading.  (Stokes. ) 

Lakewood,  a  Story  of  To-Day,  by  Mary  Har¬ 
riott  Morris,  shows  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  tricks  and  manners  of  people  who 
frequent  that  winter  resort,  is  brightly  writ¬ 
ten,  and  gives  suggestions  that  reward  a  little 
thought,  if  anyone  is  so  inclined.  It  is  a  well 
made  book,  illustrated  by  Louise  L.  Heustis. 
(Stokes.  91.25.) 

Beautifully  made  little  books  are  two  sent 
forth  by  the  Putnams ;  Thackeray’s  well 
remembered  skit.  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands, 
and  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  their 
fiexible  leather  bindings,  with  fine  India 
paper  and  beautiful  type,  they  are  delightful 
to  handle  and  to  own. 

lilTEBARY  NOTES. 

*  By  far  the  most  important  article  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  for  January  is  Dr.  Driver’s  an¬ 
swer  to  Professor  Sayoe’s  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  in  which 
he  makes  a  severe  onslaught  upon  the  higher 
critics.  Dr.  Driver’s  article,  “  Professor  Sayce 
and  the  ‘Critics,’  ”  is  reprinted  from  the  Guar¬ 
dian.  In  it  he  answers  the  attacks  by  show¬ 
ing,  in  the  first  place,  that  Professor  Sayce  is 
mutaken  in  affirming  that  the  literary  analy¬ 
sis  “rests  in  large  measure  upon  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have 
been  written  in  the  age  of  Moses,  inasmuch 
as  the  Israelites  had  not  then  learned  to  ‘em¬ 
ploy  writing  for  literary  purposes’  ”  by  the 
affirmation  that  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
Pentateuch  does  not  rest  upon  any  such  basis, 
but  almost  entirely  on  “the  internal  evidence 
supplied  by  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  which  its  several  parts  bear  to  one 
another.”  He  replies  to  Professor  Sayce’s 
claim  that  the  higher  criticism  ought  to  be 
discredited  because  it  is  conducted  by  West¬ 
ern  critics  “whose  training  and  modes  of 
thought  are  utterly  alien  from  those  of  the 
East,”  by  showing  that  the  same  is  true  of 
Assyriology,  to  which  science  Professor  Sayce 
is  so  brilUant  a  contributor.  To  the  acousa 
tion  that  the  critics  are  “cocksure”  of  their 
analysis,  he  replies  by  quoting  from  many  of 
them  warnings  that  their  conclusions  are  to 
be  taken  with  reserve  as  being  only  tentative, 
as  when  Prof.  Moore  of  Andover,  in  his  new 
Commentary  on  Judges,  says  that  his  attempt 
at  criticism  of  a  certain  section  “can  claim 
only  the  character  and  value  of  a  critical  ex¬ 


geriment ;”  and  finally  he  quotes  from  Professor 
ayce  himself,  in  the  third  “revised”  edition 
of  his  later  work.  Higher  Ctiticism  and  the 
Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  where  he  states  it 
deliberately  as  his  own  opinion  (pp.  81  ■84), 
that  one  “  ‘of  the  most  assured  results  of  the 
literary  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  records 
has  been  the  existence  of  documents  of  differ¬ 
ent  age  and  authorship  in  the  Pentateuch,’  ” 
that  “  the  fact  ‘  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Oriental  archaeology,  ’  ”  and  “  his 
final  verdict  is  that  ‘the  higher  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  thus  been  justified  in 
its  literary  analysis  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  ’  ” 
The  trouble  with  Prof.  Sayce’s  article  appears 
to  be  that  he  lumped  all  higher  critics  to¬ 
gether,  as  inimical  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  whereas  there  are  constructive  crit¬ 
ics  as  surely  as  destructive,  and  probably  in 
England  and  America  the  number  of  the  for¬ 
mer  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  It  seems 
farther,  that  Prof  Sayce  gave  no  authority  for 
statements  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  very 
sweeping,  and  failed  to  illustrate  bis  accusa¬ 
tions,  which,  if  just,  are  exceedingly  cogent, 
by  quotations  from  the  works  of  the  critics 
themselves.  Professor  Driver  calls  upon  him 
to  do  this.  “If  Professor  Sayce  would  point 
to  particular  statements  or  conclusions,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  writings  of  particular  critics, 
which  confiict  with  the  teachings  of  archaeol¬ 
ogy  .  .  .  every  one  would  be  grateful  to  him, 
not  the  least  the  critic  himself,  who  would  be 
the  first,  if  be  were  made  aware  of  it,  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  error.  ” 

In  the  Pre.^)yterian  and  Reformed  Review  for 
January,  the  Rev.  Dunlop  Morse  of  Pittsburgh 
writes  on  The  Beginning  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon,  taking  ground  opposed  to  the 
belief  of  most  modern  scholars,  that  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  a  gradual 
growth,  and  bringing  an  array  of  patristic 
authority  and  much  argument  to  prove  that 
“from  the  first  the  New  Testament  stood  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  Old  Testament,”  and 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  knew  at  the 
time  of  writing  that  they  were  producing 
canonical  works.  The  article  is  interesting, 
well  studied,  and  doubtless  conclusive  to 
those  who  already  hold  the  writer’s  opinion. 
Other  interesting  articles  are  on  The  Place  of 
Reason  in  Theology,  by  Dr.  Henry  Collier 
Menton,  a  review  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Foundation 
of  Belief  by  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  and  one  of  Dr. 
Driver’s  Deuteronomy  by  Dr.  G.  M.  C.  Doug¬ 
las.  (Philadelphia.) 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  January 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Stephen  R.  Riggs  among 
the  Dakota  and  other  Indians,  and  one  by  Dr. 
Dennis  of  the  late  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  work  in 
Syria.  Both  were  translators  of  the  Bible, 
and  both  had  a  striking  infiuenoe  over  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  worked.  The  Negro 
exhibit  in  Atlanta  receives  much  attention,  and 
Booker  T.  Washington’s  opening  address  is 
given. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  tor  Janu¬ 
ary  contains  an  interesting  and  very  apprecia¬ 
tive  study  by  Prof.  Sbailer  Mathews,  under 
the  general  title,  Christian  Sociology  of  the 
Family,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  as  to  marriage  and  divorce,  of  His 
relations  with  women  and  little  children,  and 
of  His  asssumption  that  the  paternal  relation, 
as  also  the  relation  of  brothers,  is  always  a 
love  relation.  The  study  is  made  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  spirit,  and  contains  some  very  cogent 
teachings.  (University  of  Chicago.) 

The  American  Woman’s  Magazine  passes 
through  another  phase  with  the  January  num¬ 
ber,  adding  illustrations  and-  fiction  to  the 
more  serious  and  practical  pa^rs  which  have 
been  its  specialty.  Mrs.  Helen  Kendrick 
Johnson  has  withdrawn  from  the  editorship, 
and  the  name  of  the  new  editor  is  not  given. 
(102  Lexington  Avenue.) 

The  Progress  of  theWorld  is  a  monthly  survey 
of  current  events  of  special  importance  and 
interest.  The  departments  of  the  world’s 
progress  are  separately  treated  from  month 
to  month,  and  the  magazine  offers  to  busy 
men,  and  women  in  compact  and  intelligent 
form,  the  information  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be  difficult  for  them  to  obtain.  (156 
Fifth  Avenue.) 

Cold  bed-rooms  and  overheated  living  rooms 
are  mentioned  among  the  principal  causes  of 
“catching  cold,”  in  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  K. 
Bond,  in  the  January  number  of  Babyhood. 
The  practical  question  of  how  to  treat  a  cold 
in  young  children  is  instructively  discussed  by 
the  same  writer.  The  article  on  “The  Re 
formed  Nurse  Girl”  advances  the  valuable 


idea  that  children’s  nurses  be  trained  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  methods,  and  suggests  a  feasible 
way  of  carrying  out  a  much-needed  reform. 

Heasant  Hours  for  January  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  three  previous  numbers  of  the 
new  series,  each  of  which  has  been  better 
than  the  one  preceding.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  this  magazine  for  boys  and  girls  has 
now  made  good  its  claim  to  exist.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Martha  McCulloch  Williams, 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  David  Ker,  and 
Jeanette  L.  Walworth.  (Frank  Leslie.) 

Education  for  January  contains  among  other 
good  articles  an  illustrated  description  of  The 
University  of  Chicago,  by  Prof.  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  and  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
Present  Aspects  of  Education  on  the  South. 
(Boston.) 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  January  contains  an 
interesting  study  of  Assyrian  Art  Three  Thou¬ 
sand  Years  Ago,  by  H.  Spencer,  and  a  finely 
illustrated  sketch  by  Rowland  Tbirlmere  of 
An  Old  Castilian  Palace,  the  illustrations  be¬ 
ing  by  Maria  Seymour  Lucas.  (Cassell.) 

The  introduction,  contributed  by  Roswell 
Martin  Field,  to  the  forthcoming  volume  by  hie 
brother,  the  late  Eugene  Field,  entitled,  “The 
Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac,”  contains 
some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  poet’s  last 
days.  Mr.  Field,  it  will  be  remembered,  died 
early  in  the  morning  of  November  4tb.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November 
2nd,”  says  his  brother,  “the  nineteenth  instal¬ 
ment  of  ‘The  Love  Affairs’  was  written.  It 
was  the  conclusion  of  his  literary  life.  The 
verses,  supposably  contributed  by  Judge 
Methuen’s  friend,  with  which  the  chapter 
ends,  were  the  last  words  written  by  Eugene 
Field.  He  was  at  that  time  apparently  quite 
as  well  as  on  any  day  during  the  fall  months, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  bis  family 
had  the  slightest  premonition  that  death  was 
hovering  about  the  household.  The  next  day, 
though  feeling  indisposed,  he  was  at  times  up 
and  about,  always  cheerful  and  full  of  that 
sweetness  and  sunshine  which,  in  his  last 
years,  seem  now  to  have  been  the  preparation 
for  the  life  beyond.  He  spoke  of  the  chapter 
he  had  written  the  day  before,  and  it  was 
then  that  be  outlined  his  plan  of  completing 
the  work.  One  chapter  only  remained  to  be 
written,  and  it  was  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
the  old  bibliomaniac,  but  not  until  he  bad 
unexpectedly  fallen  heir  to  a  very  rare  and 
almost  priceless  copy  of  Horace,  which  acqui¬ 
sition  marked  the  pinnacle  of  the  book-hun¬ 
ter’s  conquest.  True  to  his  love  for  the  Sa¬ 
bine  singer,  the  western  poet  characterized 
the  immortal  odes  of  twenty  centuries  gone 
as  the  greatest  happiness  of  bibliomania.”  We 
have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that 
the  book  is  largely  autobiographic,  many  of 
the  passages  being  pages  out  of  the  author’s 
personal  experiences.  “The  Love  Affairs  of  a 
Bibliomaniac”  will  be  published  by  the  Scrib¬ 
ners  on  January  25th. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Letters  and  Verses  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley;  Rowland  E.  Prothero. 

- The  Life  and  Adventures  of  George  Augustus 

Sala.  By  Himself.  Two  Volumes. - A  Handbook 

for  Travellers  in  Japan;  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain 

and  W.  B.  Mason. - Wandering  Heath;  Q. 

Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine  of  Immortality;  Stewart  D.  F.  Sal* 
mond. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company:  The  Up-to-date 
Primer;  J.  W.  Bengough. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  Great  Meaning  of  Meta- 
noia;  Treadwell  'Walden. 

D.  C.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Sim;  C.  A. 

Young. - Movement;  E.  J.  Marey. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company:  The  Victorious  Life; 
H.  W.  Webb-Peploe. 

American  New  Church  Tract  and  Publication  So¬ 
ciety,  Philadelphia:  Progress  in  Spiritual  Knowl¬ 
edge;  Chancey  Giles. 

John  Murphy  and  Company,  Baltimore:  Emenda¬ 
tions  in  .^schylus;  A.  M.  Rogers. 

Ginn  and  Company :  Little  Nature  Studies  From 
John  Burroughs.  Vol.  I.;  Mary  E.  Burt. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  December:  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  January:  Nineteenth  Century:  Fortnightly; 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren;  Biblia; 
To-Day:  Lark;  Littell. 

For  February:  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly. 
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FACIMe  THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA, 


One  of  the  ablest  Oriental  scholars  has  said 
that  China  has  the  best  moral  creed  outside 
of  the  inspired  code.  Scattered  throughout 
the  voluminous  writings  of  recoenized  au¬ 
thority  are  profound  utterances  of  high  ethi¬ 
cal  value,  applicable  to  every  class,  from  em¬ 
peror  and  prince  to  magistrate  and  scholar, 
trader  and  laborer.  Millions  daily  study  these 
books  in  which  rulers  are  exhorted  and  ad¬ 
monished  to  adhere  to  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  the  people,  and  no  na¬ 
tion  on  the  earth  knows  better  than  the 
Chinese  that  “evil  has  an  evil  recompense  and 
good  has  a  good  recompense.” 

But  what  '’o  the  facts  disclose  as  the  ethical 
fruit  of  these  wise  admonitions?  China  stands 
forth  to  day  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  mere 
natural  ethics  to  elevate  and  purify  a  nation. 
They  know,  but  they  practice  not.  The 
power  of  the  seen  and  tangible  outweighs  all 
considerations  when  balanced  against  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  future  compensation.  Scores  of 
sayings  may  be  produced  from  their  classics, 
in  which  prince  and  people  are  urged  to  justice 
and  propriety,  and  yet  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
more  corrupt  set  of  rulers  than  those  who  to¬ 
day  bold  power  in  this  vast  Empire. 

Again  and  again  people  have  poured  out 
their  blood  to  effect  a  change  of  rulers,  and 
new  dynasties  have  arisen,  to  be  succeeded  by 
others,  and  the  descendants  of  these  heroes 
find  that  while  the  channel  may  be  a  little 
wider,  the  quality  of  the  water  is  from  the 
same  old  fountain  of  corruption.  The  mighty 
problem  is  not  the  whitewash  of  external  re¬ 
form,  the  temporary  widening  of  the  channel, 
or  the  mitigation  of  the  stream’s  flow,  but 
how  to  change  the  quality  of  the  fountain. 
What  China  needs  is  regeneration,  from  base 
to  pinnacle,  nnd  this  can  no  more  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  introduction  of  commercial 
agencies  than  crops  in  a  field  can  be  changed 
by  painting  the  fences  and  barns. 

The  introduction  of  railways  will  not  cause 
a  single  idol  to  disappear.  Are  the  temples  in 
Canton  any  less  crowded  because  this  city 
has  electric  lights  and  telegraph  lines?  Uni¬ 
versities,  by  teaching  natural  science,  may 
cause  students  to  abandon  trust  in  ido's,  but 
will  not  make  them  Christians,  and  the  vast 
millions  will  continue  to  worship  idols  until 
the  ineradicable  tendency  to  worship  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  something  nobler  than  human  work¬ 
manship  can  supply. 

An  idolatrous  people  is  an  ignorant  people, 
and  ignorant  people  are  easily  oppressed. 
Isolation,  ignorance,  and  mutual  responsibil¬ 
ity  are  the  threefold  cord  by  which,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  China  has  held  this  mighty  homoge¬ 
neous  mass  in  bondage  to  severe  despotism. 
Break  any  one  of  these  cords,  and  the  power 
of  despotism  is  seriously  weakened.  Hundreds 
of  millions  worship  idols  in  China  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  truths  that  are  spiritually 
discerned.  Not  the  highest  flights  of  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy,  nor  the  specious  sophistry  of 
a  few  unbelievers,  can  eradicate  the  instinct 
of  worship  divinely  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  It  is  there  to  remain  forever,  and  if  it 
cannot  find  the  true  object,  it  will  turn  to 
the  false.  But  the  disintegrating  power  is 
here,  and  the  threefold  cord  will  never  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  greater  strain  than  it  is  at  this  very 
hour. 

Nearly  ninety  years  ago  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  began  work  in  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  The  proud  dynasty  that  had  only  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  might  of 
Christian  lands,  received  with  scant  courtesy 
and  proud  self-sufficiency  the  petitions  of  the 
outside  barbarians  to  engage  in  trade  with  the 
happy  subjects  of  “the  lone  man,”  the  Gem- 


meous  Emperor.  In  fear  and  solitude  Morri¬ 
son  baptized  his  first  convert,  and  any  attempt 
to  teach  openly  the  fundamentals  of  Chris 
tianity  was  carefully  interdicted.  But  the 
might  of  that  resistless  power  that  triumphed 
over  Rome’s  cruelty  and  closed  her  temples, 
weakens  never  before  any  human  edict.  That 
same  proud  dynasty  that  opposed  Christianity 
was  never  weaker  than  at  this  very  moment, 
and  that  despised  Christianity  never  stronger 
in  China  than  at  this  hour.  Although  the 
number  of  converts  is  less  than  60,000,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  is  as  sure  as  though  every  temple 
were  closed  and  every  idol  banished. 

I  can  give  some  reasons  for  these  state¬ 
ments  : 

Practically  Christianity  has  had  less  than 
five  decades  of  restricted  liberty  in  this  land. 
Toleration  of  Christianity  came  first  by  the 
Tientsin  Treaty  in  1858.  This  right  to  openly 
preach  the  Gospel  was  reluctantly  granted, 
and  has  been  most  ambiguously  enforced. 

The  many  hard  fought  battles  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  chapels  and  preaching  places  is  a 
proof  of  the  duplicity  and  insincerity  of  a 
despotic  tyranny  that  sees  in  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  people  as  to  Christian  truth  the 
end  of  its  grinding  oppression.  Despite  the 
deliberate  attempt  of  the  literary  classes, 
aided  by  the  secret  conniving  of  unscrupulous 
magistrates,  the  Gospel  has  spread  from  the 
solitary  port  where  Morrison  instructed  his 
first  convert  in  a  locked  room,  to  every  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  Empire.  There  is  no  use  in  unsym¬ 
pathetic  critics  blinking  these  cold  facts. 
Scores  of  self-supporting  churches,  hundreds 
of  chapels  and  schools,  hospitals  and  dispen¬ 
saries,  and  more  than  one  thousand  native 
preachers,  teachers,  and  helpers,  these  are 
hard  facts,  extremely  unpalatable  to  the 
prophets,  who  said  Christianity  would  never 
get  beyond  a  treaty  port. 

But  these  indisputable  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  progress  are  by  no  means  the  complete 
indication  of  the  Gospel’s  advance.  Millions 
have  had  some  instruction  in  revealed  doc¬ 
trines  whose  faith  in  idol  worship  has  received 
a  severe  shock,  and  who  are  deterred  by  fear 
of  persecution  from  open  confession. 

If  the  people  of  China  were  absolutely  free 
to  follow  their  own  convictions,  and  could 
embrace  Christianity  without  fear  of  bitter 
molestation,  the  chapels  and  churches  in  this 
Empire  would  not  hold  the  converts  that  would 
turn  this  year  from  idolatry  to  this  new-found 
hope. 

In  every  out-station  under  my  care  there  are 
such  people,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  same  is  true  of  other  stations.  Not 
only  is  this  secret  belief  in  Christianity  a  proof 
of  its  power,  but  the  imperial  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  moral  teachings  of  revealed 
truth,  and  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the 
propagation  of  these  truths  shall  be  tolerated, 
are  two  facts  that  would  have  seemed  centuries 
away  from  the  day  when  Morrison  timidly 
ventured  to  expound  to  a  few  frightened  lis¬ 
teners  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  is 
destined  to  pervade  this  Empire. 

The  storm  of  indignation  caused  by  the 
Fukkin  massacre  and  the  SzChun  outrages, 
have  convinced  the  Chinese  rulers  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  power  that  rules  this  world,  and 
that  hov^ever  reluctant  they  may  be  to  see  its 
outward  progress,  they  dare  not  openly  antag¬ 
onize  its  claim. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  very  difficult  to 
secure  a  single  chapel  in  Canton.  Only  re¬ 
cently  we  were  offered  the  choice  of  a  dozen 
localities  in  the  beet  part  of  the  city.  The 
same  is  true  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
evangelistic  and  medical  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on. 


In  face  of  these  encouraging  facta,  the 
opponents  of  the  Gospel  have  shifted  from 
their  old  assertion  of  no  progreas  to  apecioua 
utterances  about  unaatiafactory  progress. 

But  progress  against  an  entrenched  enemy 
is  always  slow.  We  contend  not  only  against 
idolatry  and  superstition,  but  against  the  open 
enmity  of  the  literary  classes  and  the  secret 
opposition  of  corrupt  rulers.  Grant  that  some 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  that  our  meth 
ods  have  not  always  been  faultless,  is  this  not 
characteristic  of  all  progress  along  right  lines? 
Was  a  battle  ever  fought  with  details  so  fault¬ 
less  as  to  be  above  criticism  ? 

In  the  face  of  substantial  victory  mistakes 
are  not  to  be  harshly  judged,  but  carefully 
noted  for  future  profit.  But  be  is  a  weak  gen¬ 
eral  who  slackens  his  efforts  in  the  face  of 
a  discouraged  but  unconquered  enemy.  A 
mighty  task  is  before  us.  Millions  have  never 
heard  of  this  Gospel.  What  is  to  be  done? 
“Whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us 
mind  the  same  thing.”  Solid  achievements 
are  here,  and  behind  us  are  fifty  years  of 
precious  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  our  aim  should  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  foreign  missionaries,  with  a  maximum 
of  native  preachers.  No  more  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  should  be  sent  than  is  necessary  to  train 
native  preachers  and  superintend  their  labors 
until  the  churches  become  self-supporting.  A 
score  of  efficient  native  helpers  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  as  cheaply  as  one  foreign  missionary, 
and  their  knowledge  of  language,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  people  is  beyond  anything 
the  foreigner  can  ever  attain  to. 

Secure  a  good  chapel  in  a  market  town 
where  thousands  will  hear  the  Gospel  every 
year.  The  chapel  will  be  crowded  on  market 
days.  The  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  chapel  are  to  be  continuously  and  regu¬ 
larly  visited.  Any  preacher  worth  employing 
can  reach  at  least  100  villages  every  year.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  every  chapel  could  have 
two  or  three  native  helpers  who  could  engage 
in  continuous  preaching  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  from  the  chapel.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
such  chapels,  carefully  placed,  would  give 
the  people  a  chapel  at  not  more  than  five  miles 
from  any  point  in  the  county.  The  average 
rent  of  such  chapel  would  not  be  more  than 
$12  per  year.  The  entire  amount  necessary  to 
employ  preacher,  chapel  keeper,  and  rent  of 
the  chapel,  would  not  exceed  $100  a  year. 

Again,  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
found  self-supporting  churches.  The  villages 
must  be  the  focal  point  of  energy  expended. 
Here  men  and  women  can  meet  for  worship 
as  they  cannot  in  the  market  town.  The 
market  town  is  an  excellent  point  for  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Gospel,  but  not  desirable  for 
founding  churches.  Men  do  business  in  the 
market  towns,  but  their  families  reside  in 
the  villages.  Honeycomb  the  villages  of 
China  with  Gospel  truth,  and  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  is  not  far  away.  Work  in  cities  must 
be  pushed,  but  the  villages  contain  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  population,  and  are  more 
susceptible  to  truth- 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  converts  will  jus¬ 
tify,  a  church  should  be  organized,  and  the 
people  taught  to  contribute  systematically  to 
the  support  of  the  preacher,  and  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  day  all  foreign  support  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  No  fact  as  to  the  Gospel’s 
progress  is  more  convincing  than  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  self-supporting  church.  The  numer¬ 
ically  weak  congregation  that  will  pay  their 
pastor’s  salary  is  clearer  evidence  of  genuine 
progress  than  the  largest  church  whose  mem¬ 
bership  continues  to  lean  on  foreign  support. 

The  greatest  prominence  must  be  given  to 
widespread,  persistent  work  of  evangelization. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  trained  native 
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agents.  If  the  trained  native  is  not  available, 
selection  should  be  made  of  those  who  show 
evidence  of  spiritual  earnestness  even  though 
their  literary  attainments  are  on  a  slender 
base.  Given  an  earnest  Christian,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  four  Gospels  and  some  abil¬ 
ity  to  impart  truth,  and  he  may,  under  a  wise 
leader,  do  valuable  service.  In  spite  of  the 
conservative  nature  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
bigoted  hatred  of  the  literary  classes,  who 
see  in  the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel  an  end  to 
their  hope  of  gain,  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
more  hopeful  field  than  China.  Here  is  the 
mightiest  population,  numerically,  ever  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  rule  of  one  man. 

No  nation  exceeds  the  Chinese  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  industry,  perseverance,  patience,  and 
economy.  Opium-smoking  is  a  vice  restricted 
to  a  minor  part  of  the  people. 

The  immense  natural  resources  of  China 
have  scarcely  been  touched.  Agriculture  is 
held  in  high  esteem.  Only  the  scholar  ranks 
the  &rmer,  and  the  third  place  is  given  to  the 
artisan.  No  caste  prevails,  with  its  degrading 
effects,  but  all  classes  mingle  freely.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  the  people  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  throne  that  excessive  oppres¬ 
sions  may  involve  a  change  of  dynasty. 

Here  are  tens  of  thousands  of  great  cities, 
markets,  and  villages  wholly  untouched,  and 
while  we  find,  and  shall  expect  to  find,  some 
local  disturbances,  yet  the  great  fact  is  ever 
forced  on  our  notice  that  we  have  not  the 
preachers  and  helpers  necessary  to  reach  these 
vast  multitudes,  who  spend  a  hundred  million 
of  dollars  yearly  in  unprofitable  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  chiefiy  because  they  have  never  heard 
the  truth. 

The  one  solitary  condition  of  permanent, 
glorious  triumph  is  along  the  lines  of  unremit¬ 
ting  evangelistic  work,  through  a  large  body 
of  native  helpers,  under  the  guidance  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  ablest  foreign  missionaries, 
having  ever  in  view,  in  every  locality,  the 
founding  of  a  self-supporting  church. 

For  a  score  or  more  of  years  China  will  draw 
somewhat  heavily  on  us,  but  as  sure  as  day 
follows  night,  so  sure  will  the  millions  that 
go  into  ashes  before  wooden  idols  find  their 
way  into  the  construction  of  houses  of  worship 
and  to  the  support  of  ministers  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  congregations  that  will  be  found  in 
every  county  in  the  Empire. 

The  political  outlook  is  veiled  in  clouds  dark 
and  ominous.  China  lies  vast  and  helpless  at 
the  mercy  of  the  European  Powers.  The 
great  Powers  are  strengthening  their  naval 
forces  in  Chinese  waters.  The  result  will 
issue  in  mighty  gains  to  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions.  The  battles  for  the  toleration 
of  Christianity  will  never  have  to  be  fought 
again.  Whether  the  Powers  unite  on  a 
protectorate,  or  the  vast  Empire  be  divided 
among  them,  the  field  will  still  remain  the  most 
magnificent  ever  opened  to  the  evangelization 
of  the  Christian  Church.  j 

By  no  specious,  lightning-like  methods  will 
these  hundreds  of  millions  be  turned  from 
darkness  to  light.  China  needs  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women  of  strong  intellectual 
ability  and  unquestioned  piety  to  train  tens  of 
thousands  of  native  preachers  and  teachers. 
Persistent,  painstaking  effort  will  gradually 
give  to  this  land  a  native  ministry  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  all  questions  pertaining  to 
doctrine  and  life.  Pessimism  has  no  place  in 
this  work. 

More  converts  have  been  added  to  the  church 
this  year  than  during  the  first  fifty  years  after 
Morrison’s  arrival.  When  the  last  vestige  of 
idol  worship  shall  disappear  is  a  question 
whose  solution  depends  altogether  on  the 
faith,  prayer,  and  zeal  of  the  Church. 

Albert  A.  Fclton. 

Canton,  China. 


FAR  BETTER. 

Tht  bett  o/  lirini;  is  the  last. 

And  life  seems  sweeteM  at  its  close; 

And  something  richer  than  the  past 
.  These  days  disclose. 

—Prof.  E.  X).  Morris  in  The  Evangelist. 

It  hath  been  said  that  in  onr  mortal  life. 

If  it  be  spared  to  fill  the  alloted  years. 

Our  pleasures  first  depart,  and  then  onr  hopes. 

And  last  of  all  we  lose  our  very  fears. 

And  Death  meets  neither  joys,  nor  dread,  nor  tears. 
But  souls  disarmed  and  conquered  without  strife. 

Christ's  followers  find  it  better  far  than  this. 

Their  fears  alone  depart,  their  hopes  remain. 

Their  pleasures,  fed  by  love  and  faith,  increase, 
I>eath  is  their  birth  to  hisher  life  again, 

And  that  their  tears  may  not  be  shed  in  vain 
His  light  transforms  them  to  the  bow  of  peace. 
Catekill,  N,  Y,  -O.  A.  H. 


PEACE.  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN. 

Sing!  oh  earth,  the  joyful  song 
That  angels  sung  to  men: 

Let  the  notes  of  that  blessed  throng. 

Still  echo  now  as  then. 

Until  heart  the  glad  refrain 
Shall  join,  as  shepherds  when 
Was  heard  on  Judea's  plain. 

Peace,  and  good  will  to  men. 

May  the  glory  which  then  shone. 

Shine  on  onr  favored  laud; 

Not  on  fiowery  mead  alone. 

But  desert  waste  and  strand; 

'Till  all  darkness  disappear. 

And  songs  of  praise  as  then, 

Triumphant  rise,  sweet  and  clear. 

Of  peace,  good  will  to  men. 

Hark!  again  the  golden  lyres 
Are  struck  by  angel  bands; 

Jesus  lives!  from  earthly  choirs. 

Is  heard  throughout  all  lands; 

Unto  Him  aU  now  draw  nigh. 

In  wondrous  song  again,— 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 

On  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

-M.  E.  W. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  held  its 
monthly  meeting  last  week.  The  Rev.  E.  B. 
Craven,  D  D.,  was  elected  moderator  for 
three  months.  Drs.  W.  M.  Rice  and  Robert 
Hunter,  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerk  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  Little  was  done  in  Pres¬ 
bytery  excepting  the  ordinary  routine  busi¬ 
ness.  A  special  meeting  has  been  called  for 
Saturday,  the  25th  inst.,  to  receive  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  and  to  take  action  upon  the  call  from 
Bethany  for  a  pastor  and  three  associate 
pastors.  _ 

Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  visited  our  city  again 
the  past  week,  holding  services  in  the  Baptist 
Temple.  These  are  the  first  meetings  Mr. 
Moody  has  conducted  here  since  the  great 
depot  meetings  in  1876.  It  is  very  evident, 
however,  that  the  distinguished  evangelist 
has  lost  none  of  his  interest  for  the  people, 
for  thousands  fiock  to  hear  him,  and  the  de^, 
mand  for  tickets  could  not  at  ail  be  met.  Mr. 
Moody  preaches  with  the  same  old  directness 
and  earnestness.  He  still  talks  upon  the 
same  topics  which  he  discussed  when  he  was 
here  twenty  years  ago,  such  as  the  Bible,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Repentance,  topics  which  never 
grow  old.  No  doubt  his  brief  stay  here  will 
be  productive  of  good.  There  are  suggestions 
of  an  effort  to  have  him  remain  or  return  for 
longer  work,  but  whether  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  or  not  cannot  yet  be  stated. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  began 
his  work  as  pastor  of  Bethany  on  Sunday,  the 
12th  inst.,  and  was  welcomed  by  large  congre¬ 
gations  at  both  services.  Dr.  Chapman  was 
for  three  years  pastor  of  Bethany,  but  about 
three  years  ago  resigned  to  engage  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  work.  The  vacancy  has  never  been 
filled,  although  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  has 
been  acting  paster  for  more  than  a  year.  Dr. 
Dickey  is  called  as  an  associate  pastor,  as  also 
are  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Thompson,  D.D.  and 


George  Van  Deurs.  There  are  large  plans  for 
the  future  work  at  Bethany,  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  educational  and  institutional  work 
in  many  lines.  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  devoting 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  interest  of 
Bethany.  This  really  has  been  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  work  of  Mr.  Wanamaker ’s  life.  It 
is  now  almost  forty  years  since  be  went  out 
one  Sunday  afternoon  with  two  other  teachers 
and  met  a  few  children  in  an  old  shoemaker’s 
house,  within  a  block  and  a  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  location  of  Bethany.  He  was  only  a  boy 
then,  but  the  work  begun  that  day  has  never 
been  interrupted  since.  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained  and  has  constantly  grown  through  all 
these  years,  and  from  it  have  grown  the  great 
Sunday-school  of  3,000  which  meets  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  is  still  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  the  great  church,  with 
its  many  hundreds  of  members,  which  has 
been  the  outgrowth  of  the  school.  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  contemplates  establishing  permanently 
what  has  been  called  the  “Bethany  College” 
work,  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  it  and 
organizing  it  in  a  larger  way  so  as  to  make 
it  helpful  to  the  hundreds  of  young  people  who 
need  industrial  training  and  also  desire  to 
supplement  a  meagre  education,  thus  fitting 
themselves  for  larger  life  and  greater  useful¬ 
ness.  _ 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  McCaughey,  D.D. ,  has  just 
passed  bis  tenth  mile-stone  in  his  pastorate  of 
the  West  Hope  Church.  In  bis  anniversary 
sermon  last  Sunday  he  gave  many  interesting 
historical  incidents  and  reminiscences.  The 
progress  of  this  church  has  been  most  en¬ 
couraging.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  all  in 
it  158  discouraged  members.  During  the 
decade  1,058  persons  have  been  received  into 
the  church,  and  the  sum  of  8100,000  in  round 
numbers  has  been  gathered.  All  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  church  are  well  organized 
and  in  successful  operation.  On  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  a  reception  was  tendered  Dr.  McCaughey 
and  hie  wife  by  the  Session,  and  substantial 
tokens  of  regard  were  presented  to  them. 

The  enlarged  chapel  of  the  Harper  Memorial 
Church  was  dedicated  last  Sabbath,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Wadsworth  preaching  the  sermon. 
Dr.  Mutchmore  spoke  in  the  evening,  after 
which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Fox,  officiating. 
This  young  church  was  organized  some  years 
since  from  a  mission  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  the  North  Broad- 
street  Church,  and  was  called  by  the  name  of 
the  honored  pastor  of  that  church  for  so  many 
years,  the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Harper,  D.D.  It  is 
now  a  flourishing  church  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood,  and  its  future  seems  full  of 
promise. 

The  First  Church  of  Camden  has  called  to 
be  its  pastor  the  Rev.  William  Dayton  Rob¬ 
erts,  for  many  years  and  still  the  beloved  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Temple  Church  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  an  excellent  record,  and  if  he 
should  decide  to  accept  this  call,  his  depar¬ 
ture  will  cause  much  grief  among  the  people 
who  have  become  so  endeared  to  him  through 
his  kindly  ministry.  No  doubt  the  Camden 
church  needs  just  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  if  be  should  undertake  the  work  there,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  great  success 
in  building  up  a  congregation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Withrow  of  Chicago 
spent  last  Sunday  in  this  city,  preaching  in  the 
Second  Church.  Dr.  Withrow  was  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  in  his  early  ministry,  pastor  of 
the  Arch-street  Church.  He  has  many  friends 
in  the  city,  and  a  number  of  these  greeted 
him  cordially  at  the  close  of  bis  preaching 
services  in  the  Second  Church.  The  good 
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Doctor  IB  genial  and  kindly  as  ever,  and  while 
there  is  more  silver  in  his  hair,  there  are  few 
marks  of  years  in  his  face,  which  lights  up  as 
of  old  when  he  speaks  his  earnest  words. 
Time  treats  him  gently.  Dr.  Withrow  has 
always  been  a  most  earnest,  active  pastor, 
and  his  success  in  his  different  pastorates,  in¬ 
cluding  Park-street  Church,  Boston,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  very  marked.  J.  R.  Miller. 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Men  and  events  are  great  educators.  Balti¬ 
more  has  just  been  favored  in  hearing  two  lec¬ 
tures  of  great  interest.  One,  by  Hon.  George 
R.  Wendling,  was  delivered  at  Music  Hall, 
the  other  at  Peabody  Institute  by  General 
Gordon  of  Georgia.  One  was  on  “Stonewall 
Jackson,”  the  other  was  on  the  “Last  Days  of 
the  Confederacy.”  Both  related  to  the  Civil 
War,  and  were  listened  to  by  large  numbers 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  North  as  well 
as  those  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
South  in  the  strife.  Thirty  years  ago  very 
few  had  any  thought  that  such  gatherings 
would  be  possible  so  soon.  Time  is  a  great 
healer  of  divisions. 

In  the  audience  were  many  who  took  part 
in  the  strife.  On  the  stage  were  some  who 
fought  under  Jackson,  and  some  who  were  in 
Richmond  when  it  was  evacuated,  and  soon 
after  when  the  army  under  Lee  surrendered. 
To-day  these  are  veterans,  with  silver  locks 
and  bent  bodies,  with  here  and  there  one  who 
had  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm. 

It  seemed  to  many  of  these  warriors  that 
they  had  lost  everything  when  the  war  ceased, 
and  for  a  time  many  of  them  were  despond¬ 
ent.  But  many  have  repaired  their  broken 
fortunes  and  are  doing  well  to-day  either  in 
the  North  or  the  South.  They  have,  too,  a 
country  rich  in  resources,  which  is  now  in¬ 
viting  not  only  these  heroes,  but  people  from 
beyond  the  South.  Then  they  have  memories 
which  they  intend  to  cherish,  which  they  in¬ 
tend  to  hand  down  to  their  children— mem¬ 
ories  as  sweet  to  them  as  those  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fathers  cherished. 

The  character  of  Jackson  is  worthy  of  study, 
and  the  orator  did  not  make  a  mistake  in 
selecting  him  as  an  object  of  study.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  knew  the  facts  in  his  life  went  away 
from  the  lecture  with  these  facts  more  deeply 
impressed,  and  with  the  conviction  that  his 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God  was  the  secret  of 
his  great  success.  Uniting  as  he  did  in  his 
character  many  of  the  traits  of  cavalier  and 
Puritan,  the  result  was  a  truly  American 
character  of  the  highest  type. 

The  events  of  war  are  thrilling.  Especially 
are  they  so  when  they  occur  in  our  own 
country.  As  we  stood  amid  the  blackened 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Richmond  just  after  the 
army  of  Virginia  had  left  it,  and  saw  the 
people  coming  to  get  food  from  the  Christian 
and  Sanitary  commissions,  'we  knew  that 
they  had  passed  through  all  that  General 
Gordon  describes.  As  one  of  a  committee  who 
went  thither  from  Maryland  to  look  after  the 
work  of  these  commissions,  we  saw  what  dis¬ 
couragements  and  sadness  and  desolation  come 
to  a  people  by  war. 

That  the  people  of  the  South  should  thus  re¬ 
cover  from  their  depression  ought  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole  country.  That 
the  ill  feeling  awakened  by  the  war  should 
subside  ought  to  give  pleasure.  That  the 
South  should  give  promise  at  this  early  day  of 
being  one  of  the  richest  and  one  of  the  most 
populous  parts  of  our  country,  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  pride  to  all.  The  jealousies  that 
of  old  prevailed  between  North  and  South 
will  soon  cease  entirely. 

Robert  H.  Williams. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

THIRD  CHURCH. 

This  great  organization,  fully  equipped  with 
workers  and  agencies,  is  always  carrying  on  a 
great  work  under  the  leadership  of  its  gifted 
pastor.  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow.  One  of  the  marked 
features  of  the  work  is  the  Bible  class  for 
men,  known  as  “Class  D,”  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  charge  of  Miss  Wing;  it  has 
over  160  members.  A  special  branch  of  its 
work  is  the  caring  for  the  afternoon  services 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital ;  in  these  Miss 
Wing  usually  conducts  the  Bible  study,  and 
the  class  chorus  lead  the  singing,  afterward 
going  through  the  building  and  singing  in 
various  balls  and  wards.  There  are  two  pow¬ 
erful  missions,  the  Erie  Mission  and  the  Fos¬ 
ter  Mission.  Dr.  Post  is  the  assistant  pastor; 
he  makes  the  Erie  Mission  his  particular 
charge.  The  custom  of  the  Third  Church  of 
holding  bi-monthly  communion  service  in  the 
morning,  has  just  been  broken  in  upon  by  an 
evening  observance  of  the  sacrament.  This 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  to 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  inconvenience,  if  not 
of  impossibility,  to  attend  in  the  morning.  On 
this  occasion  twenty  six  were  added  to  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  church.  Dr.  Withrow  is  at 
present  spending  two  weeks  in  Boston,  his 
pulpit  being  filled  by  Dr.  Frost  of  Berea,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Dr.  Ray  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for 
Colleges  and  Academies. 

THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

This  period  has  been  generally  observed 
among  the  churches.  The  Third  Church 
moved  the  week  forward  by  a  few  days,  con¬ 
cluding  its  special  services  in  the  middle  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer.  There  is  an  earnest  feel- 1 
ing  of  desire  for  God’s  special  blessing  among 
many  of  the  churches,  but  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  learn  how  far  the  week  has  contributed  to 
this  end.  It  is  surprising  how  little  general 
regard  for  these  holy  days  prevails  among  the 
general  public  in  Chicago.  The  first  week  of 
the  new  year,  by  such  wide  consent  set  apart, 
like  the  Lenten  period  among  others,  to  special 
devotion,  has  been  the  chosen  time  for  various 
gatherings  which  tend  to  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  one  great  concern  of  the  period. 
Among  the  many  things  that  have  been  going 
on  during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Large  meeting  and  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Sons  of  New  York ;  banquet  of 
160  physicians ;  banquet  of  125  jewellers ; 
gathering  and  banquet  of  one  of  the  great 
college  fraternities ;  various  receptions,  one  of 
these  a  church  reception  ;  a  great  bicycle  ex¬ 
hibition  all  the  week,  and  a  great  charity  ball 
given  by  a  circle  of  King’s  Daughters  I 

OUT  AT  HINSDALE. 

A  charming  suburb  is  Hinsdale,  where  our 
comparatively  new  Presbyterian  church  is 
taking  on  new  life  under  its  new  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Johnson,  late  of  Springfield. 
They  observed  New  Year’s  Day  in  a  worthy 
manner.  For  half  an  hour  from  10.30  the 
people  were  engaged  in  praise  and  prayer  in 
the  church ;  at  11  the  roll  was  called,  and 
there  were  many  responses,  both  spoken  and 
written;  at  12.30  all  sat  down  together  at 
lunch,  and  at  3,  having  exchanged  many  good 
wishes,  the  gathering  was  dissolved.  The 
Congregational  Church  at  Hinsdale  now  at¬ 
tracts  our  attention  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
taking  from  us  one  of  our  very  successful 
Eastern  pastors:  this  is  none  other  than  the 
Rev.  Marcus  N.  Preston,  formerly  of  Skane- 
ateles,  and  for  the  past  eleven  years  of  Bath, 
N.  Y.  As  Mr.  Preston’s  mother  and  brother 
reside  in  Hinsdale,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
he  should  have  accepted  this  call,  though  so 
useful  where  he  has  so  long  been,  and  not 
seeking,  but  sought  by  the  Hinsdale  church. 


DR.  HILL  AND  AUSTIN. 

The  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  to 
the  Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  D.D.  and  he  has 
been  carrying  on  as  aggressive  work  during 
the  period  of  about  two  years  since  be  went 
to  Austin,  such  as  is  not  usually  attempted 
in  a  suburban  church  in  a  residence  section. 
He  has  shown  what  can  be  done.  Dr.  Hill  is 
a  specialist  in  the  line  of  church  clubs  for 
men.  The  church  has  its  Ladies’  Society, 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Sunday-school, 
Men’s  Club,  Kindergarten,  Boys’  Brigade, 
and  two  missions.  Notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  meeting  in  a  hall  while  the 
church  building  was  being  carried  to  comple¬ 
tion,  the  work  has  gone  forward  successfully, 
and  the  membership  has  increased  by  100 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  congre¬ 
gation  have  now  begun  to  use  the  nearly  fin¬ 
ished  building.  A  noteworthy  move  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  was  that  which  placed 
the  support  of  the  church  on  a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  basis.  Not  only  will  no  pews  be  rented, 
but  no  pledges  will  be  taken.  There  will  be 
no  accounts  kept  with  individuals ;  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  simply  put  upon  his  honor.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  success  of  this  en¬ 
deavor.  The  budget  for  the  coming  year  calls 
for  $6,000,  and  if  this  be  raised  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  will  certainly  be  a  great  achievement 
and  a  conclusive  proof  that  consciences  flour¬ 
ish  on  Austin  soil. 

DR.  BARROWS’  LECTURES. 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rows  will  conclude  his  labors  with  the  First 
Church.  Meantime  he  is  giving  his  second 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Haskell  Foundation 
at  the  University,  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
following  are  the  subjects  which  Dr.  Barrows 
is  treating  in  successive  lectures :  Christianity 
and  Hinduism,  Christianity  and  Buddhism, 
Christianity  and  Confucianism,  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism,  Christianity  and  Juda¬ 
ism,  the  World’s  Faiths  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions. 

SOUTH  SIDE  TABERNACLE. 

This  is  the  old  mission  of  the  First  Church 
which  used  to  be  known  as  Railroad  Chapel. 
The  Rev.  S.  M.  Johnson,  formerly  of  Denver, 
was  with  this  enterprise  about  the  time  of  its 
full  organization  into  a  church,  and  did  use¬ 
ful  work  there.  Following  him  came  the  Rev. 
D.  A.  McWilliams,  who  has  been  in  charge 
since  early  last  Spring.  The  first  year’s  work 
is  now  concluded,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
membership  has  grown  from  129  to  411,  which 
makes  this  a  church  of  no  inconsiderable 
size.  Institutional  methods  wisely  prevail ; 
the  church  has  its  own  printing  outfit,  also  a 
free  dispensary,  an  employment  agency,  a 
Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  a  Boys’ 
Battalion,  a  Kindergarten,  and  an  Industrial 
School. 

8UNDRIE8. 

The  Volunteer  Missionary  Band  at  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary  numbers  thirty  students,  all 
of  whom  are  prepared  to  address  missionary 
meetings  on  request. 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Laird  of  the  West 
Division  street  Church  has  secured  from  the 
Women’s  Presbyterial  Society  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  a  promise  of  $1,000  to  maintain  a  free 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  his  highly 
important  work. 

The  pastor  of  the  Militant  Church,  a  new 
independent  organization,  has  sent  a  written 
invitation  to  Colonel  Ingersoll  to  preach  in  his 
pulpit  on  some  occasion. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  has 
reorganized  for  the  next  six  months  with  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  as  President  and  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Laird  as  Secretary.  Dr.  H. 
A.  Johnston  recently  read  an  able  review  of 
Professor  Zenos’  work  on  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  and  a  week  later  Judge  Coleman  read  a 
paper  on  Christ  Viewed  as  a  Man  of  Genius, 
in  which,  however,  the  question  of  His  higher 
claims  was  purposely  left  untouched. 

Accessions  to  a  number  of  city  churches  re¬ 
cently  are  as  follows:  43,  26,  14,  13,  11,  11,  7. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  Jan.  16,  1896. 
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The  Religious  Press. 


The  Congregationalist  Buma  up  "The  Results 
of  the  Japanese  Deputation”  as  follows: 

At  the  request  of  officers  of  the  American 
Board  we  have  hitherto  refrained  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  anticipate  the  report  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  to  Japan,  two  of  whose  members  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  week  before  last.  It  was 
thought  proper  that  the  report  should  first  be 
presented  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  and 
afterwards  to  the  public  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendations.  But  as  publicity  has 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  been 
unexpectedly  given  to  the  substance  of  the 
results  of  its  investigations,  and  to  the  letter 
left  with  the  Japanese  brethren,  courtesy  does 
not  require  us  to  wait  longer. 

The  visit  of  these  brethren  has  had  impor¬ 
tant  influence  in  strengthening  the  faith  of 
the  Japanese  churches  and  in  deepening  their 
evangelistic  spirit.  A  closer  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  missions  and  the  independent 
churches,  and  a  more  careful  supervision  of 
mission  enterprises  by  the  churches  are  other 
important  results  expected.  The  unity  of  the 
churches  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
visit  of  the  deputation. 

The  educational  work  will  continue  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Japanese  Christians,  who, 
by  the  laws  of  the  nation,  hold  the  mission 
property.  We  vegret  that  they  do  not  appear 
adequately  to  recognize  the  moral  claims  of 
the  Board  upon  the  contributions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Christians  invested  in  Japan  which 
Japanese  law  has  debarred  it  from  legally 
maintaining.  At  Kyoto  and  Kumamoto  they 
even  have  proposed  to  charge  rent  for  prop¬ 
erty  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  Board  and 
now  used  by  missionaries.  For  the  honor  of 
the  Japanese  brethren  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  they  will  not  press  such  claims. 
On  this  point  the  deputation  did  the  only 
thing  they  could  do.  They  left  with  the 
churches  a  dignified  statement  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view  of  the  requirements  of  common 
honesty,  and  every  well-wisher  for  the 
churches  of  Japan  will  expect  that  they  will 
show  themselves  faithful  to  their  trusts. 
They  will  no  doubt  see  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sympa¬ 
thy  between  American  and  Japanese  churches 
which  is  for  the  highest  welfare  of  both. 

The  deputation  will  not  advise  that  new 
missionaries  be  sent  to  Japan,  or  that  4:he 
money  appropriations  shall  be  increased.  It  is 
probable  that  the  committee  will  feel  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be  expended 
in  that  country.  To  maintain  the  present 
force  of  missionaries  and  continue  such  gifts 
as  seem  necessary  to  carry  on  their  work  is 
all  that  can  be  expected  or  would  be  wise ; 
and  the  independence  and  vigor  of  the  Kumiai 
churches  point  to  the  assumption  by  them  of 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  burdens  of 
their  great  work. 

No  doubt  the  fruits  of  this  visit  will  appear 
yet  more  important  as  time  passes.  Other 
missions  may  be  greatly  quickened  by  the 
same  means  which  this  emergency  has  called 
out.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  new  de¬ 
parture  in  missions  for  our  churches  to  send, 
from  time  to  time,  some  of  their  ablest  and 
most  trusted  men  to  the  most  important 
fields  in  the  care  of  the  Board. 


The  Examiner’s  editor,  in  his  “Notes  of  a 
Rambler”,  runs  a  close  parallel,  as  all  must 
admit,  between  the  rulers  of  ancient  Israel 
and  of  modern  England  : 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  money  and  per¬ 
spiration  has  been  expended  in  efforts  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  missing  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  Some 
explorers  have  located  them  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  others  have  identified  them  with  the 
American  Indians,  and  have  traced  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  usages  of  Israel  and 
those  of  our  own  aborigines.  Lieutenant 
Totten,  formerly  military  instructor  at  Yale 
College,  has  tried  to  show  that  Israel  lives 
again  in  the  English  race.  Somehow  it  seems 
to  me  as  though  the  ingenious  demonstration 
of  Lieutenant  Totten  would  have  more  weight 
if  he  inspired  us  with  greater  confidence  in 
the  sobriety  of  his  judgment  and  in  the  relia¬ 
bleness  of  bis  statements 

Our  friend,  and  everybody’s  friend.  Dr.  T. 
R.  Hewlett,  in  his  interesting  volume,  Anglo- 
Israel,  has  reached  a  similar  conclusion  upon 
premises  much  more  valid  and  inspiring  much 
more  confidence.  And  really,  a  great  deal 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view.  There  are 
very  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 


Israelite  and  the  Englishman.  The  Israelite, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  inborn  disposition,  and 
partly  through  the  force  of  circumstances 
existing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been  greatly 
addicted  to  acquiring  portable  property,  and 
retaining  it  and  loaning  it,  on  good  security, 
at  good  rates  of  interest.  In  all  these  partic¬ 
ulars  he  lives  again  in  the  Anglo  Saxon.  The 
great  success  which  the  Hebrews  in  England 
have  met  with  in  politics,  finance,  and  litera¬ 
ture  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was 
something  of  kinship  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Israelite. 

Then,  too,  when  we  consider  the  characters 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Israel  and  the  kings 
of  England,  the  resemblances  are  more  than 
incidental  and  superficial.  The  lines  which 
were  composed  by  a  wit  of  the  Court  as  an 
epitaph  for  Charles  II.,  would  equally  apply 
to  King  Solomon : 

"Here  lies  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on. 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 

And  ntvtr  did  a  wise  one." 

King  David,  in  some  of  his  domestic  rela¬ 
tions,  was  a  prophecy  of  George  IV. ,  who  led 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  to  the  altar,  while  his 
wife,  formerly  the  beautiful  Mrs.  FitzHerbert, 
to  whom  he  was  legally  married,  was  still  an 
inhabitant  of  this  sublunary  sphere  (besides 
a  great  many  others).  Rehoboam’s  success  in 
losing  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom  was 
paralleled  by  the  course  of  George  HI.,  whose 
unutterable  pig-headedness  threw  away  a 
boundless  empire  on  the  American  continent. 
Queen  Victoria  also  suggests  the  excellent 
Deborah,  who  judged  Israel  wisely  and 
firmly ;  and  the  coming  monarch,  now  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  calls  to  our  mind  giddy, 
gilded  youth  without  number  of  the  royal 
house  of  Israel. 

But  perhaps  I  wander.  What  I  started  to 
say  was,  that  whatever  other  tribes  may  have 
vanished,  and  whatever  houses,  one  house 
abides — the  House  of  Uzzah,  the  gentleman 
who  was  BO  greatly  concerned  for  the  stability 
of  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  that  he  was  willing  to 
resort  to  whatever  measures,  and  to  whatever 
risk  or  loss  to  himself,  for  the  sake  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  ark  from  falling ;  and  in  our  day,  if 
any  candid,  erudite,  enthusiastic  scholar  is 
led  by  his  studies  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  to  a 
conclusion  varying  from  that  hitherto  held  by 
those  who  have  devoted  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  the  subject,  the  tribe  of  Uzzah  will  at 
once  go  upon  the  war-path.  They  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  and  to 
refute  the  radical  and  revolutionary  scholar ; 
but  what  they  lack  in  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  they  make  up  in  vociferation. 


The  Outlook  anticipates  a^great  future  for 
Federate  Nonconformity  in  Great  Britain  : 

The  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain  are 
slowly  but  surely  massing  their  forces  for 
what  many  of  them  believe  to  be  a  great 
struggle  for  freedom  in  the  not  distant  future. 
The  first  step  in  this  movement  was  the  Free 
Church  Congress,  which  was  in  part  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  International  Congregational 
Council.  As  one  result  of  that  Congress,  local 
Nonconformist  Councils  have  been  started  in 
various  cities  and  countries.  The  work  has 
gone  on  so  far  that  now  the  entire  services  of 
one  Secretary,  Mr.  Law  of  Birmingham,  have 
been  secured  in  the  cause  of  Nonconformiast 
federation.  But  that  was  not  enough  ;  and 
now  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell  of  Rochdale 
has  been  released  by  bis  church  from  a  part 
of  his  duties  in  order  that  be  may  devote 
himself  to  the  organizition  of  Nonconformist 
defense  against  the  educational  attack  of  the 
clerical  party.  Two  things  about  this  action 
are  worthy  of  mention :  First,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  local  church  of  its  privilege  of 
giving  for  a  time  the  services  of  a  pastor  so 
well  fitted  for  this  special  ministry.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  local  church  to  the  kingdom  is  one 
not  yet  well  enough  understood.  The  Queen- 
street  Church  at  Wolverhampton  a  few  years 
since  set  the  example  in  allowing  Dr.  Berry 
to  give  part  of  his  time  to  public  duties,  and 
the  church  at  Rochdale  has  followed  in  the 
same  line.  The  second  point  is  that  the 
Non  confromists  are  appreciating  that  their 
strength  in  the  future  lies  in  the  direction  of 
organization.  They  are  essentially  one  body. 
Federation  is  probably  the  first  step  toward  a 
more  vital  union.  The  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  started  by  the  Free  Church  Congress  is 
already  evident,  and  the  work  must  continue 
to  advance.  The  Establishment  will  find  a 
united  foe  facing  it  when  the  decisive  conflict 
for  liberty  begins.  What  the  result  will  be 
few  can  doubt. 


The  Independent  holds  that  the  Moslem  has 
thrown  down  the  gage  of  battle.  It  is  "Islam 
or  Death” : 

All  pretense  of  political  danger  has  disap¬ 
peared.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  revolu¬ 
tionists,  Armenian  or  any  other.  The  flght  is 
between  Islam  and  Christianity.  A  situation 
far  worse  than  that  which  stirred  Europe  to 
the  Crusades  faces  Christendom  to-day.  It  is 
no  mere  site  dear  to  Christian  mentiories  that 
is  in  danger;  it  is  the  life  of  a  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  preservation  of  that  life  has  be¬ 
come  the  test  of  the  loyalty  to  their  faith  of 
every  other  Christian  nation  of  the^  world. 
To-day,  in  wide  sections  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  where  only  a  few  short  ^  months  ago 
there  were  multitudes  of  Christian  churches 
and  thousands  of  Christian  families,  the 
churches  have  been  turned  into  mosques,  and 
the  one  alternative  offered  the  worshipper  has 
been  “Islam  or  Death.” 

Thousands  have  chosen  death ;  and  from 
every  section  of  the  empire,  from  mountain 
and  from  plain,  from  city  and  from  village, 
comes  an  ever-increasing  roll  of  names  of 
those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  rather 
than  dishonor  their  Lord.  Pastors,  preachers, 
teachers,  pupils,  have  gone  to  swell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  through  great  tribulation 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?  And  what 
of  the  thousands  of  others?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  have  yielded?  No  sadder  picture 
has  ever  been  drawn  than  that  of  strong  men 
going  through  the  forms  of  a  false  faith  in 
agony  of  soul  to  preserve,  not  their  own  lives, 
but  the  lives,  and  still  more,  the  honor  of 
those  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself.  The 
silence  over  that  plain  of  Harpflt,  in  the 
mountains  of  Bohtan,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Taurus,  is  the  silence  of  death,  death  not 
merely  physical,  but  moral,  and  for  that 
death  who  is  responsible? 

The  Voice  takes  note  of  the  unpromising 
political  situation  over  the  border : 

Canada  also  has  a  crisis,  though  it  is  but  a 
political  crisis  now.  it  may  possibly  in  the 
future  develop  into  a  revolution.  It  is  that 
same  old  Manitoba  school  question  that  has 
caused  this  crisis,  as  a  result  of  which  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowell  has  had  five  resignations  on 
his  hands  at  once  from  Protestant  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Sir  Mackenzie  will,  however,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada,  try  his  hand  at  a  new  Cabinet 
and  face  the  Manitoba  problem  once  more. 
We  don’t  envy  him  his  job  The  problem  is 
one  of  those  mixed  social  and  religious  ques¬ 
tions  which  requires  the  utmost  tact  and 
statesmanship.  The  people  of  Manitoba  are 
resolved,  even  to  the  point  of  insurrection, 
apparently,  to  resist  the  division  of  the  school 
fund  between  public  and  parochial  schools. 
Citizens  of  this  country  who  have  had  to  fight 
the  same  sort  of  thing  here  (and  nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  engender  feelings  of  hostil¬ 
ity  and  distrust  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  as  their  unrepublican  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  attitude  on  this  question),  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  the  Manitobans  in  their 
determination.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Catholics  in  Manitoba  seem  in  this  case  to 
have  justice  and  law  on  their  side,  for  they 
were  expressly  promised  when  the  union  of 
the  Canadian  provinces  took  place  that  their 
parochial  school  system  should  be  left  intact. 
The  highest  court  in  England  has  passed  upon 
their  claims  and  pronounced  them  just.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  adjudicate  a  claim  and  an¬ 
other  to  enforce  it,  and  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
on  whom  has  fallen  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
court’s  decision,  has  found  that  he  has  a  task 
of  herculean  proportions. 


The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  specimen 
of  the  fine  art  of  putting  things: 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church  at  Rahway.  Bishop  Foss,  in  making 
an  appeal  for  subscriptions,  showed  parents 
why  they  should  contribute,  and  then  said: 
“If  any  old  bachelor  is  here  he  should  em¬ 
brace  the  privilege  at  once  of  contributing  in 
this  way  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.”  It 
seemed  as  though  he  was  about  to  add  imme¬ 
diately:  “And  any  old  maid  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  should  bn  ready  to  aid  in  placing  tbe 
benefits  of  religious  education  within  the  reach 
of  children”;  but  at  the  point  where  he  would 
naturally  have  uttered  that  uncouth  phrase, 
he  said  :  “And  the  same  considerations  apply 
to  any  unclaimed  or  resisting  sister.”  How 
vast  the  powers  of  the  English  language  to  ex- 
ress  truth  I  Even  a  disagreeable  reference  may 
e  made  pleasant  by  a  proper  setting,  and  an 
agreeable  one  made  repellant  by  the  terms  used. 
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BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

Lesson  V.— The  Power  to  Forgive  Sins. 

Mark  ii.  1-17. 

After  the  rejection  at  Nazareth  Jesus  went 
to  Capernaum,  which  he  thenceforth  made 
His  home  and  the  headquarters  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  preaching  in  that  town  and  the 
neighboring  villages.  After  a  time  he  called 
the  four  fishermen— James,  John,  Simon,  and 
Andrew,  who  were  already  His  disciples, 
though  pursuing  their  usual  calling— to  leave 
all  and  definitely  attach  themselves  to  His 
person,  and  not  long  after  He  set  out  with 
them  upon  a  preaching  tour  among  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Galilee.  This  tour  appears  to 
have  occupied  the  whole  summer,  but  with 
the  closing  of  winter  Jesus  “was  come  home” 
to  Capernaum  (verse  1).  He  was  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  immense  and  constantly  growing  popular¬ 
ity.  He  had  wrought  many  miracles  of  heal¬ 
ing,  even  curing  leprosy  and  casting  out  de¬ 
mons,  and  these  gracious  deeds,  with  His 
gracious  words.  His  lovely  character,  utterly 
self-forgetful,  yet  as  practical  as  it  was  strong 
and  kind,  won  Him  the  admiring  confidence 
of  the  entire  population.  It  was  perfectly 
well  understood  that  He  purposed  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  general,  men 
must  have  understood  this  to  be  the  same  as 
a  claim  to  the  Messiahsbip.  It  was  not  until 
later,  when  His  teachings  and  actions  proved 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  popular  notion  of 
the  Messiah,  that  people  began  to  wonder 
whether  or  not,  after  all,  instead  of  being  the 
Messiah  He  was  not  one  of  the  old  prophets 
come  again  to  prepare  Messiah’s  way  (Matt, 
xvi.  13,  14). 

His  great  popularity  and  the  then  unques¬ 
tioned  character  of  His  claim,  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  His  acts  and  words, 
for  the  ten  or  twelve  months  since  He  bad 
left  Judea  (the  previous  December)  had  seen 
a  great  progress  and  development  in  both. 
Accordingly,  as  Luke  tells  us  (iv.  17)  ;  a  large 
deputation  of  learned  men  was  sent,  not  only 
from  Jerusalem,  but  from  towns  all  over  Pales¬ 
tine,  to  make  this  investigation.  The  people 
of  Capernaum  also  fiocked  eagerly  around 
Him,  so  that  “the  house”  (perhaps  His 
mother’s,  possibly  Simon  Peter’s,  more  prob¬ 
ably  the  large  house  of  some  notable  of  the 
city)  was  thronged,  out  into  the  very  street 
(Mark  ii.  2),  the  deputation  of  doctors  having 
the  places  of  honor  near  Him  (verse  6;  Luke 
V.  21). 

The  “word”  which  Jesus  was  preaching 
was  undoubtedly  His  usual  topic,  “the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom,”  the  same  “good  tid¬ 
ings”  which  He  had  preached  in  Nazareth 
(last  lesson).  The  sermon  was  interrupted 
by  the  noise  of  people  upon  the  roof  taking 
up  the  tiles  which  probably  lay  loose  upon  a 
framework  over  the  gallery  on  which  Jesus 
was  seated.  Through  the  opening  thus  made 
was  let  down  to  the  very  feet  of  Jesus  a  pallet 
upon  which  a  sick  man  lay,  a  paralytic. 


At  once  Jesus  spoke  to  the  sick  man,  using 
a  term  of  special  endearment,  “  Child,  thy  sins 
are  (literally,  have  been)  forgiven  thee  I”  The 
words  caused  a  ferment  among  the  investi¬ 
gating  doctors,  a  quick  interchange  of  whis¬ 
pered  exclamations,  “Why  doth  this  fellow 
thus  speak?”  “ He  blasphemeth I”  “Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?” 

The  rabbis  were  quite  right  in  their  ques¬ 
tion,  and  in  Jesus’  answer  to  it  we  find  again 
that  remarkable  self-assertion  of  Jesus,  which 
could  be  possible  only  to  One  who  felt  in  Him¬ 
self  the  Spirit’s  witness  to  His  divinity,  and 
which  would  be  tolerated  even  for  a  moment, 
only  because  those  who  heard  felt  in  their 
own  hearts  that  His  claim  was  founded  in 
truth.  Jesus  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
defend  Himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy, 
nor  try  to  show  that  the  rabbis  have  misap¬ 
prehended  Him.  He  simply  asks  how  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  take  this  ground :  do 
they  not  already  know  Him  and  His  author¬ 
ity?  If  not,  let  them  now  perceive  that  the 
Son  of  Man  haa  authority  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  by  witnessing  His  power  over  disease. 
And  so  Jesus  bids  the  man  arise  and  walk, 
and  he  does  so,  rolling  up  bis  pallet  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  away  with  him. 

This  miracle,  we  must  observe,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  wrought  in  answer  to  the  scepticism 
of  the  rabbis,  but  in  response  both  to  the  faith 
and  the  need  of  the  sick  man  and  those  who 
brought  him  there  (verse  5).  Genuine  as  that 
faith  must  have  been,  it  must  as  certainly 
have  been  immature  and  ignorant,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  profound  connection  be¬ 
tween  sickness  and  sin.  This  lesson  be  bad 
still  to  teach  the  men  who  did  believe.  But 
teaching  it  to  them  He  also  gave  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  scepticism  of  the  rabbis,  who 
did  not  doubt  the  fact  of  the  miracle  which 
they  saw  performed  before  their  eyes,  and 
therefore  could  not  question  the  inference 
which  Jesus  intended  they  should  draw  from 
it— His  authority  to  forgive  sins.  The  impor¬ 
tant  matter  was  not,  however,  to  convince 
the  sceptical;  we  never  find  Jesus  going  out 
of  His  way  to  do  that,  but  to  show  to  all  pres¬ 
ent  that  the  fundamental  fact  of  “the  word” 
(verse  2)  which  at  the  moment  of  the  sick 
man’s  arrival  He  bad  been  preaching,  was 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  based  on  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  It  was  especially  impor¬ 
tant  that  this  idea  of  forgiveness  should  be 
associated  with  Christ’s  miracles  of  healing. 
Though  these,  as  we  have  said,  were  witnesses 
of  God’s  gracious  purpose  toward  Israel,  yet 
what  Israel  most  needed  was  not  to  be  assured 
of  this  fact.  The  Pharisees,  at  least,  and  all 
who  were  in  accord  with  their  views,  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Israel  was  the  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  His  peculiar  people,  regarded  by 
Him  with  special  favor.  What  they  did  need 
to  know  was,  that  though  He  loved  them 
they  were  not  in  accord  with  Him  by  reason 
of  sin,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  sin 
could  have  no  place  in  His  kingdom.  The 
very  first  necessity,  then,  was  forgiveness, 
and  the  important  thing  was  that  they  should 
recognize  that  this  “authority  to  forgive  sin,” 
was  the  special  and  necessary  function  of 
God’s  representative  “on  earth.” 

And  it  is  through  forgiveness  of  sin  that  all 
blessings  come ;  this  is  the  natural  channel 
of  blessing.  So  far  as  the  sick  man  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  to  teach  this  truth,  rather  than 
to  prove  His  own  divine  authority,  that  Jesus 
bade  Him  rise  up  and  walk.  His  sins  being 
forgiven,  and  Jesus  there,  the  next  thing 
was,  naturally,  the  healing  of  bis  disease. 
The  Pharisees,  who  questioned,  learned  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  miracle  except  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  Jesus;  the  paralytic,  who  believed, 

I  learned  from  it  that  He  who  could  forgive 


sins  did  also,  through  that  forgiveness,  be¬ 
stow  all  other  blessings  upon  men.  This  was 
doubtless  the  way  those  understood  it  who 
“glorified  God  saying.  We  never  saw  it  on  this 
fashion.” 

The  calling  of  Levi— Matthew— which  ao- 
cording  to  all  the  Synoptics  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  this  cure,  was  evidently  so  timed  with 
the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  the  teaching 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  based  on  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  that  its  members  are  forgiven 
sinners.  Of  course  Jesus  bad  long  known 
Matthew,  and  almost  unquestionably,  the  toll- 
collector  had  before  this  been  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.  The  Lord  took  this  moment  to  sum¬ 
mon  him,  as  He  had  before  summoned  the 
four  fishermen,  to  leave  the  worldly  toil  proper 
to  the  mere  disciple  and  cast  in  his  earthly  lot 
with  his  Master,  as  His  special  friend  and  at¬ 
tendant,  later  to  be  His  Apostle.  The  nature 
of  this  man’s  calling,  which  was  not  only 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews  as  a  service  of  the 
hated  Roman  Empire,  but  also  was  aocom- 
panied  almost  without  exception  by  acts  of 
extortion  and  oppression,  had  caused  those 
who  followed  it  to  be  classed  with  notorious 
sinners,  and  almost  of  necessity  publicans 
associated  with  that  class.  The  feast  of  fare¬ 
well  to  his  former  life  which  Levi  made  on 
accepting  the  summons  of  Christ  was  at¬ 
tended,  except  for  Jesus  and  His  four  disci¬ 
ples,  only  by  publicans  and  sinners,  and  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  deputation  were 
greatly  scandalized  that  Jesus  should  asso¬ 
ciate  thus  freely  with  such.  They  seem  not 
to  have  dared  to  expostulate  with  Jesus,  after 
the  incontrovertible  proof  of  divine  authority 
which  He  had  lately  given  them  ;  but  they 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  His  disciples, 
“How  is  it,”  on  what  ground,  did  their  Mas¬ 
ter  take  this  course. 

The  question  was  evidently  referred  by  the 
disciples  to  Jesus,  and  by  Him  answered.  It 
must  be  the  very  errand  of  the  Messiah  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance ;  only  so  could  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  become  conterminous  with  the 
people  Israel,  as  they  expected  it  to  be.  The 
righteous  (if  any  such  there  were)  were  al¬ 
ready  members  of  it,  being  in  harmony  with 
God’s  will:  Jesus  having  authority  to  forgive 
sins,  must  of  necessity  call  sinners  to  repent¬ 
ance  that  they  might  be  forgiven.  The 
familiar  proverb  which  Jesus  here  quoted, 
“They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physi¬ 
cian,”  was  precisely  appropriate,  leading  their 
minds  back  to  the  miracle  of  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  ;  then  it  was  the  sick  who  had  been  for¬ 
given  ;  here  it  was  sinners  who  needed  heal¬ 
ing  ;  the  typical  nature  of  disease  and  its  in¬ 
herent  relation  to  sin  being  brought  out,  not 
by  argument,  but  by  antithesis  and  by  calling 
up  the  picture  of  what  had  recently  taken 
place.  _ 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Luke  V.  17-26. 

Golden  Text.— The  Son  of  Man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  ” — Luke  v.  24. 

The  lesson  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bible 
Study  Union,  although  the  passage  is  taken 
from  a  different  Gospel.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  only  to  look  into  those  points 
which  the  other  series  takes  for  granted  as 
already  known. 

The  “teaching”  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion 
(vs.  17)  was  probably  a  more  full  exposition  of 
His  general  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  Pharisees  were  the  ultra  ortho¬ 
dox  believers,  careful  for  the  minute  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  (almost  of 
necessity)  therefore  oblivious  of  its  spirit. 
They  were,  however,  more  than  a  religious 
sect :  they  were  also  a  political  party,  the 
nationalists,  hating  the  yoke  of  Rome  and 
eagerly  expecting  a  Messiah  who  should  free 
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them  from  it.  The  **  doctors  of  the  law”  were 
rabbis,  teachers,  usually  scribes. 

The  “bed”  on  which  the  sick  man  was 
brought  was  a  mere  pallet,  perhaps  only  a 
rug,  such  as  many  people  sleep  on  in  the  East. 
“Palsy”  is  probably  paralysis,  or  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  They  “sought  to  bring  him  in” 
because  entrance  to  the  house  was  blocked  by 
the  listening  crowd. 

Nearly  all  Eastern  houses  have  an  outer 
stair  leading  to  the  flat  roof.  By  this  they 
carried  the  sick  man  to  that  part  of  the  roof 
directly  over  where  Jesus  was  standing,  proba¬ 
bly  a  gallery  running  around  an  inner  court, 
with  a  slight,  tiled  covering,  no  part  of  the 
roof  proper. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  lesson,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  Bible  Study  Union  lesson 
above. 

Gbdstian 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

Co-workers. 

Jan.  27.  With  God.  Ps.  18:  1-19. 

28.  For  men.  Isa.  41:  10-20. 

28.  Getting  streogth.  Ps.  37: 23-40. 

90.  Giving  strength.  Acts  4:  23-30. 

81.  Getting  love.  Rom.  S:  1-11. 

Feb.  1.  lJohn3:16  24. 

2.  Topic- Laborers  together  with  God.  1  Cor.  3: 

8-23.  (Christian  Endeavor  day.) 

Word  came  to  Paul  from  Corinth  that  fac¬ 
tions  were  growing  up  in  the  Church  he  bad 
established  in  that  city,  and  be  wrote  them 
sharply  concerning  it.  One  said  he  was  of 
Paul,  another  of  Apollos,  another  of  Cephas, 
and  another  of  Christ — as  if  a  minister  of 
Christ  were  equal  to  Christ,  who  was  cruci¬ 
fied  for  them  I  Nothing  could  be  more  griev¬ 
ous  to  Paul,  who  sought  so  to  hold  up  the  Cross 
of  Christ  that  nothing  else  should  be  seen, 
whose  one  theme  was  Christ  and  Him  cruci¬ 
fied,  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  Ood.  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  died  for 
their  sins  and  rose  again,  and  to  Him  was  all 
the  glory  of  their  salvation.  No  flesh  might 
glory  in  His  presence,  much  less  should  any 
one  glory  in  a  man.  His  minister.  Paul  avers 
that  there  was  nothing  personal  about  his 
preaching,  and  he  was  with  them  in  weakness 
and  fear  and  trembling ;  the  scene  on  the  way 
to  Damascus  when  Christ  met  him  was  ever 
before  him ;  and  his  preaching  was  with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit's  great  power.  He 
taught  as  he  was  taught  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  they  were  carnally  minded  and  could 
not  receive  spiritual  things,  even  as  those  who 
crucifled  Christ  did  not  perceive  His  divinity. 
The  natural  man  bad  not  the  eye,  or  ear,  or 
heart  to  perceive  the  things  which  Ood  had 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,  which  were 
revealed  to  the  spiritual  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Because  of  this  he  could  not  tell  them  the 
things  of  Christ  as  he  desired  to  do,  but  had 
to  treat  them  as  babes,  and  feed  them  on 
milk  and  not  on  meat. 

By  spirituality  Paul  means  such  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  faith  in  Him  and  love  for  Him 
as  devotes  oneself  to  Him.  The  thoughts  and 
desires  and  affections  and  choice  are  flxed  on 
Him.  One  lives  by  Him  and  for  Him,  minds 
the  things  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  carnal¬ 
ity  was  manifest  in  their  jealousy  and  strife, 
which  showed  them  to  be  of  the  flesh  and  not 
of  the  Spirit.  While  they  were  striving  over 
men  they  were  forgetting  Christ,  and  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  great  fact  that  they  were  sinners 
saved  by  Christ  alone.  Any  division  in  the 
Church  which  bides  one  from  Christ  or  puts 
Him  at  a  distance,  injures  spirituality.  No 
church,  or  priest,  or  form  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  the  place  of  Christ  or  separate 


us  from  Him.  The  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  personal  and  for  all. 

These  things  lead  to  the  statement  of  the 
relation  which  ministers  and  all  other  Chris¬ 
tians  sustain  to  Christ  and  His  work.  Minis¬ 
ters,  as  the  word  implies,  are  servants  of 
Christ,  who  serve  with  the  ability  He  gives 
them  as  He  calls  them  to  labor.  The  gift  and 
calling  are  of  Ood,  and  the  work  is  His. 
They  are  teachers  of  the  Word,  which  is 
Christ,  and  He  is  the  Person  in  whom  they 
are  to  believe,  while  they  are  only  the  instru¬ 
ments  by  whom  others  believe.  They  are 
men,  and  He  is  Ood.  This  he  illustrates  by 
the  growth  of  the  seed.  The  seed  itself  is 
of  Ood  and  not  of  man.  Its  germ  of  life  is  a 
divine  creation.  Man  cannot  make  it,  much 
less  cause  it  to  grow.  They  can  give  it  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  is  all.  Paul  may  plant  it, 
and  Apollos  water  it,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
If  the  germ  is  dead,  these  conditions  avail 
nothing.  If  Ood  does  not  send  rain  and  sun¬ 
shine,  and  in  right  times  and  proportions,  there 
will  be  no  growth  to  harvest.  All  the  forces  of 
nature  must  conspire  with  the  sower  for 
growth.  This  was  the  great  thing.  It  might 
read,  “Ood  was  giving  the  increase.”  And  he 
who  plants  and  he  who  waters  are  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work,  the  reward  differing  only 
in  degree  or  amount. 

We  are  Ood’s  fellow-laborers.  His  hus¬ 
bandry,  or  tilled  land.  His  building.  As  ac¬ 
tive  instruments,  making  conditions  for 
growth,  we  are  laborers  together  with  Ood. 
He  puts  the  means  in  our  hands  which  He 
delights  to  bless,  and  honors  or  rewards  us  aS 
if  our  work  were  the  cause  of  the  harvest. 
He  also  calls  us  to  labor  for  Him,  making 
the  whole  to  depend  on  our  work  as  His 
stewards. 

Using  now  the  flgure  of  a  building,  while 
God  is  the  Architect  and  the  Owner,  Paul 
was  a  master-builder,  others  also  having  a 
part.  He  was  careful  to  lay  the  foundations 
deep  and  strong,  flt  for  the  superstructure. 
The  only  foundation  for  the  Church  is  Christ. 
Christ  alone  saves,  and  faith  in  Him  is  the 
sole  condition  of  salvation.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian  is  a  living  stone,  and  is  to  build  himself 
on  Christ  and  into  Christ’s  building.  Thus 
his  whole  life  may  be  a  work  for  Ood,  and  he 
may  work  with  Ood  also  by  shaping  himself 
like  Christ,  and  by  helping  others  to  be  Christ- 
like.  Anything  he  may  do  to  help  the  growth 
of  the  building  will  be  work  for  and  with 
Ood. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  workmen. 
Some  are  faithful,  and  others  unfaithful ;  some 
use  their  talents,  and  others  bury  theirs ; 
some  love  to  work,  and  others  must  be  driven 
to  it.  One  becomes  a  Christian  and  lives  a 
devoted  Christian  life,  serves  Christ  in  all 
things,  ready  at  all  times  for  work  and  for 
any  work.  He  adds  knowledge  and  faith 
and  every  grace,  becomes  more  valuable  and 
useful  and  lovely,  an  ornament  to  the  build¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  master  builder.  He  builds 
on  Christ  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
something  valuable  and  beautiful  which  shall 
endure,  a  treasure  in  heaven.  Saved  by  faith 
in  Christ,  he  becomes  holy.  Another  believes 
in  Christ  to  the  saving  of  his  soul,  but  clings 
to  his  carnality,  and  lives  for  the  world.  He 
works  of  necessity  and  grudgingly ;  his  effort 
is  to  do  as  little  for  Christ  as  he  can  and  all  for 
self.  Hia  work  is  like  building  wood  and  hay 
and  stubble,  which  shall  be  burned.  He  may 
be  saved,  but  only  as  by  Are.  There  shall 
come  a  day  of  testing  when  every  man’s  char¬ 
acter  and  work  shall  be  revealed,  and  that 
only  which  abides  shall  be  lewarded. 

The  Church  is  a  temple  of  God  for  His  in 
dwelling,  and  each  member  of  it  should  also 
be  a  bcly  temple  unto  the  Lord.  The  build¬ 


ing  of  Ood  cannot  be  too  beautiful,  or  pure, 
or  good.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  im¬ 
mensely  costly  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
precious  stones. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  hearts  of  His  people 
that  Ood  dwells,  and  these  are  to  be  holy  as 
He  is.  and  Ailed  with  truth  and  love,  to  be 
like  Him  in  character  and  purpose  and  work 
that  He  may  delight  in  them.  It  is  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  God  dwells  in  tbe  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  Church ;  and  His  name  as  _Holy 
and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  shows  what  the  dwelling  place  should 
be.  And  all  should  be  alike  holy,  for  if  one 
is  lacking  the  whole  is  deflled.  Sin,  un¬ 
righteousness,  carnal  things  ars  offensive  to 
the  Spirit,  but  where  Christ  is  loved  and 
trusted  and  served,  there  He  delights  to 
dwell.  And  He  works  in  us  that  He  may 
work  with  us  and  through  us,  and  when  we 
cooperate  with  Him  theie  is  no  might  or 
power  that  can  withstand  us. 

This  is  our  greatest  honor  and  privilege  and 
power,  to  work  in  and  with  the  Spirit  and  for 
Christ.  Thus  we  are  laborers  together  with 
all  saints  for  God  and  with  Him.  United  to 
Chr’st  through  the  indwelling  Spirit,  we  are 
one  with  Him  and  Hie  Church  and  have  all 
things  in  Him.  Thus  we  are  not  of  Paul  or 
Apollos,  but  have  them  for  ours ;  all  servants 
of  Christ  are  our  servants.  The  world,  which 
is  Christ’s,  is  ours  and  stands  for  us.  Life  is 
the  gift  of  Christ,  and  to  be  lived  for  Him, 
and  death  is  in  His  hands  and  our  servant  to 
give  us  entrance  into  His  presence  and  glory. 
Things  present  are  ours,  and  we  have  a  part 
in  the  growing  temple,  inheriting  all  its  past 
work  and  glory,  looking  forward  to  its  tri¬ 
umphant  completion.  All  are  ours,  because 
all  are  Christ’s;  and  He  is  ours,  if  we  love 
and  trust  and  serve  Him ;  and  Christ  is 
God’s.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  ours 
in  their  being  and  in  their  divine  ministry  of 
love.  And  we  may  not  csll  ourselves  by  any 
human  name.  As  workers  together  with  Ood 
we  are  all  alike  builders  of  His  temple,  and 
shall  partake  of  its  glory.  Ours  in  a  divine 
fellowship  and  ministry  in  a  work  that  abides 
eternally.  So  .as  ministers  of  Christ  and  in¬ 
trusted  with  His  work,  we  are  to  be  faithful. 

XEcncmcnt 
Ibousc  Chapter 
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THE  HEBREW  SEWING  CLASS. 

We  hope  that  this  week’s  Evangelist  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  has  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  to  spare.  We  are  greatly  in 
need  of  assistance  in  tbe  Sewing  Class  for 
Jewish  children,  which  meets  on  that  day. 
You  may  remember  that  in  the  autumn  we 
spoke  of  our  hope  of  having  such  a  class,  and 
a  little  later  a  friend  was  found  who  under¬ 
took  to  start  it.  Unfortunately,  she  was  not 
able  to  keep  it  long,  but  her  place  has  been 
supplied  by  the  return  of  one  of  the  best 
workers  we  ever  had.  She  fully  understands 
one  of  the  approved  systems  of  teaching  sew¬ 
ing,  and  what  we  want  now  is  some  one  to 
come  and  take  service  under  her.  You  know 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  personal  super¬ 
vision  in  these  classes,  and  even  the  seventeen 
children  who  were  present  last  Tuesday  could 
keep  one  person  uncomfortably  busy.  Feeling 
sure,  however,  that  some  one  will  soon  be 
found  to  help,  the  teacher  has  told  each  child 
she  may  bring  a  friend  next  time.  That  will 
be  thirty  four,  without  doubt. 

In  all  our  work  we  And  the  Hebrews  the 
flrst  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity. 
When  the  kindergarten  opened  this  year,  out 
of  thirty  children  who  presented  themselves, 
twenty -two  were  Jews,  although  the  teacher 
had  taken  great  pains  to  let  the  American 
and  Irish  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  know 
of  tbe  school,  and  the  two  classes  divide  the 
district  about  equally  between  them.  We  feel 
sure,  then,  that  we  can  promise  eager  and 
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ambitious  pupils  to  any  one  who  will  volun¬ 
teer  to  give  her  time,  from  three  to  five,  on 
Tuesday  afternoons ;  and  with  such  a  syste¬ 
matic  and  enthusiastic  worker  as  we  have  in 
charge,  there  will  be  pleasure  and  profit  in  it 
for  all.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  this  branch 
of  the  work  and  cannot  come  herself,  but 
would  like  to  pay  for  a  substitute,  we  should, 
of  course,  be  glad  of  this,  but  it  seems  to  us 
such  an  opportunity  to  give  personal  service, 
that  we  hope  some  one  will  see  it  in  the  same 
light. 

You  must  understand  that  the  reason  for 
having  a  separate  sewing  class  for  these  little 
girls  is  not  that  we  want  to  divide  the  Jews 
from  the  Christians,  but  the  regular  class 
being  held  on  Saturday  morning,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  school  children,  this  shuts 
out  the  children  of  orthodox  Jews,  Saturday 
being  their  holy  day,  or  Sabbath.  To  reach 
them — and  we  don’t  want  to  leave  them  out — 
we  have  this  class  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  You 
remember,  perhaps,  that  the  success  of  the 
Saturday  morning  class  was. made  complete 
by  the  kindness  of  Evangelist  readers.  Last 
year  we  had  the  same  able  head  teacher,  a 
volunteer,  as  now,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
get  enough  volunteer  helpers  to  do  good  work. 
For  her  it  was  an  aggravating  case  of  “  bricks 
without  straw,”  and  her  devotion  was  shown 
by  keeping  at  her  post  through  the  year,  and 
being  willing  to  begin  again  last  autumn. 
When  the  case  was  stated  in  The  Evangelist 
you  came  forward  with  gifts  to  pay  for  helpers, 
and  without  its  having  been  a  great  burden  to 
any  one,  here  is  a  fiourishing  sewing  school  of 
nearly  one  hundred  children,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  volunteer 
teachers,  who  see  their  work  telling  and  the 
good  infiuence  on  the  young  girls  who  are 
employed  to  help.  Even  if  we  can  have  paid 
helpers,  we  want  the  volunteers,  too.  It  is 
good  for  all  concerned  to  have  them. 

We  acknowledge  a  package  from  Mrs.  C.  E. 
W. ,  Madison,  N.  J.  ;  28  articles  of  clothing. 
Orange,  N.  J.  ;  2  pair  of  stockings,  18  articles 
of  clothing,  forwarded  by  Brunner’s  Express 
Company;  84  garments,  books,  toys,  etc., 
Montclair,  N.  J.  ;  36  garments.  Helpful  Circle, 
Hamilton,  Madison  County.  N.  Y. 


A  TIMELY  PARABLE. 

In  his  sermon  of  Sunday,  December  29tb, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  James  Burrell,  at  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  spoke  of  the  awful 
persecution  of  the  Armenians,  and  said  : 

“And  while  all  this  is  going  on,  the  great 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe  stand  idly  by. 
Not  a  hand  is  uplifted  to  save  the  persecuted 
nation  from  this  fiendish  violence.  Let  us 
hear  a  parable :  A  certain  nation  fell  among 
thieves,  thugs,  and  murderers,  who  stripped  it 
of  raiment  and  wounded  it  and  departed, 
leaving  it  half  dead.  And  by  chance  the 
Christian  Czar  of  Russia  came  down  that  way 
and  he  saw  this  wounded  nation  and  said:  ‘I 
would  fain  help  were  it  possible,  but  I  cannot 
risk  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  seaport  on  the 
Mediterranean’ ;  and  be  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  And  likewise  the  Christian  Warlord  of 
Germany  came  that  way,  and  he  said,  ‘Alas! 
here  is  a  melancholy  sight,  and  I  would  fain 
help ;  but  I  must  needs  remember  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  and  the  people  beyond  who  await  an 
opportunity  of  falling  upon  me’ ;  and  he  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Queen  of  England  came  that  way,  and 
she  said;  ‘Woe  is  me;  here  is  a  dire  calamity 
for  Christian  eyes  to  gaze.  I  would  that  it 
were  possbile  for  me  to  help ;  but  I  must  needs 
protect  my  Colonies,  collect  my  opium  tax, 
defend  my  commerce’ ;  and  she  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  And  the  wounded  nation  lay 
weltering  in  blood  and  crying  and  wailing, 
‘Is  there  none  among  the  Christian  nations  to 
bind  up  my  wounds,  to  pour  in  oil  and  wine 
and  to  bring  me  to  an  inn?’  And  alas!  there 
was  none.  There  was  no  eye  to  pity  and  no 
arm  to  save.  ” 
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OR.WDMA’S  BOY. 

“  To-night  my  boy  is  coming  home !  ” 

That  is  what  Grandma  said. 

“  How  jolly  to  have  two  boys  here. 

Instead  of  one,"  said  Fred. 

And  with  a  look  of  keen  delight. 

And  heart  o’er  filled  with  joy. 

The  little  fellow  got  bis  toys 
All  out  for  “Grandma’s  boy.” 

With  swift  feet  when  the  door-bell  rang. 

He  sped  into  the  ball. 

Where  coming  in  with  grip  in  hand. 

He  saw  his  Uncle  Paul. 

And  Grandma  put  her  arms  around 
His  neck  and  kissed  him  there. 

While  little  Fred  for  Grandma’s  boy 
Was  looking  everywhere. 

“  O.  didn’t  he  come  to  play  with  me— 

Your  little  boy—  ?’’  asked  Fred. 

“  What  boy  ? ,’’  asked  Grandma  in  surprise. 

“  Why,  don’t  you  know,  you  said, 

’Your  boy  was  coming  home  to-night.’ 

1  thought  ’twould  be  great  fun 
To  have  two  boys  here  on  the  farm. 

Instead  of  only  one." 

Then  Grandma  laughed  right  merrily. 

“  Why  here’s  my  boy,”  she  spoke 
While  pointing  straight  at  Uncle  Paul, 

Who  said,  “  That’s  quite  a  joke  1” 

But  little  Fred,  in  tears  rejoined, 

“  I  don’t  see  how  he  can 
Be  your  boy.  Grandma,  when  he  is 
A  grown  up,  great  big  man!" 

It  was  too  bad  to  disappoint 
The  little  fe'low  so. 

Of  course  be  did  not  understand 
What  Grandma  meant,  you  know. 

For  “Mother’s  boy”  is  still  “a  boy,” 

To  her,  his  whole  life  long. 

No  matter  if  be  has  grown  up, 

A  big  man,  wise  and  strong. 

—Susan  Teall  Perry. 

LITTLE  SNOWFLAKES. 

Still  and  gentle,  all  around— 

Little  snowflakes,  soft  and  light. 

One  by  one  spread  o’er  the  ground. 

Making  it  a  fleecy  white. 

As  we  watch  these  little  flakes. 

Falling  down  so  soft  and  light. 

Who  would  think  so  few  it  takes 
Thus  to  form  this  robe  of  white  ? 

Just  like  them  are  duties  done. 

Still  and  gentle  every  hour; 

Smallest  deeds,  we  early  learn. 

Give  to  life  its  greatest  power. 


WINTER  JEWELS. 

I  see  a  thousand  diamonds, 

I  see  ten  thons°nd  pearls; 

Hurry,  hurry  and  get  them. 

You  darling  little  girls. 

Alas!  the  glistening  diamonds. 

And  the  pearls  in  shining  hands. 

Have  been  stolen  by  a  sunbeam 
Right  out  of  the  children’s  hands! 

But  something  better  than  jewels 
They  found  in  the  magic  place. 

For  they  all  came  hurrying  home  again. 

Each  with  a  rose  in  her  face. 

—Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts. 


LITTLE  FOES  OF  LITTLE  BOYS. 

“By  and  by”  is  a  very  bad  boy— 

Shun  him  at  once  and  forever: 

For  they  who  travel  with  “By  and  by” 

Soon  come  to  the  house  of  “Never.” 

“I  can’t”  is  a  mean  little  coward— 

A  boy  that  is  half  a  man; 

Set  on  him  a  plucky  wee  terrier. 

That  the  world  knows  and  honors— “I  can.” 

“No  use  in  trying”— Nonsense!  I  say. 

Keep  trying,  until  yon  succeed; 

But  if  you  should  meet  “I  forgot”  by  the  way. 

He’s  a  cheat  and  you’d  better  take  heed. 

“Don’t  care”  and  “No  matter”  boys— they’re  a  pair. 

And  whenever  you  see  the  poor  dolts 

Say,  “Yes,  we  do  care:”  and  “  ’T’would  be  great  matter,” 
If  our  lives  should  be  spoiled  by  such  faults. 


THAT  FIVE  DOLLAR  GOLD  PIECE. 

“I  have  given  my  five-dollaf  gold  pieoe  in 
the  place  of  one  of  those  new  cents  I  had,” 
exclaimed  Ralph  Kersey  as  he  took  some 
change  out  of  his  pocket. 

“You  know  I  told  you,  Ralph,  to  put  that 
five-dollar  gold  piece  away  in  some  safe  place 
when  your  Uncle  Alexander  gave  it  to  you.” 

“Yes,  mother,  I  know  you  did,  and  I  wish 
I  had  taken  your  advice,  but  I  did  like  to 
take  it  out  and  show  it  to  the  boys,  you  know. 
Now  my  pride  has  suffered  a  great  fall,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  would  not  have  lost  it  for  any¬ 
thing,  because  uncle  gave  it  to  me,  and  on 
my  birthday,  too  1” 

“Well,  my  son,  we  all  have  a  great  many 
lessons  to  learn,  and  one  that  you  seem  partic¬ 
ularly  adverse  to  getting  is  that  of  taking  your 
mother’s  advice  on  many  matters  pertaining 
to  your  welfare.  You  think  you  know  it  all 
yourself,  and  nobody  ran  tell  you  anything. 
That  is  your  great  failing,  you  are  so  self- 
opinionated  and  self-sufficient.  What  did  you 
buy  this  afternoon?” 

“I  bought  five  cents’  worth  of  peanuts  at  the 
stand  on  the  corner,  and  I  believe  I  gave  it  to 
that  boy  ;  I  paid  him  in  pennies  ;  then  I  got 
an  orange  at  a  stand  down-town,  and  I  paid 
the  car  conductor  with  pennies-  ” 

“A  hopeless  find,  I  should  say  at  once,”  said 
Ralph’s  eldest  brother,  who  had  just  come  in 
and  heard  his  mother  repeat  the  story  of  the 
loss.  “You  don’t  suppose  any  of  those  fellows 
are  going  to  admit  for  a  moment  that  your 
five-dollar  gold  piece  was  taken  by  mistake 
for  a  new  cent?” 

“They  might  be  more  honest  than  you  make 
them  out  to  be,”  rejoined  Ralph.  “I  think 
now  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  that  man  I 
got  the  orange  from  who  has  it,  for  two  ot 
the  cents  I  gave  him  I  remember  were  new, 
bright  ones.  The  conductor,  I  know,  did  not 
have  any  new  cents  among  the  five  I  gave 
him.” 

"So  he  is  out  of  the  scrape,”  rejoined  the 
brother.  “How  about  the  peanut  boy?” 

“I  am  not  so  positive  about  giving  him  new 
cents  as  I  am  the  orange  man.  Still,  I  think 
I  did  pay  him  in  new  cents  too.” 

“If  you  had  not  such  a  mania  for  turning 
your  nickles  and  dimes  all  into  cents  to  make 
more  of  a  jingle  in  your  pockets,  you  would 
not  have  lost  your  five  dollar  piece,  Ralph. 
However,  I  am  right  sorry  for  you,  for  it 
really  is  quite  a  loss.  There  are  so  many 
things  you  might  have  bought  with  that  five- 
dollar  gold  piece.  ” 

Ralph  hardly  waited  to  hear  the  last  of  his 
brother’s  talk.  He  was  hurrying  off  to  see  the 
orange  man. 

“No,”  the  orange  man  said,  “you  did  not 
give  me  any  five-dollar  gold  piece,  young 
man,”  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion 
he  took  a  small  bag  out  of  his  pocket  and 
turned  the  contents  on  the  stand. 

Ralph  did  not  feel  quite  sure,  however, 
that  that  was  indisputable  proof  that  be  bad 
not  taken  it,  for  of  course  it  was  easy  enough 
to  put  that  gold  piece  away  by  itself  in  some 
other  pocket. 

When  Ralph  got  to  the  corner  where  the 
peanut  boy  usually  stood,  he  had  gone  away. 
Ralph  felt  quite  discouraged  after  he  got 
home,  especially  as  his  father  and  elder 
brother  did  not  give  him  the  slightest  encour¬ 
agement  about  over  recovering  his  property. 

A  week  from  that  day  Ralph  said  it  seemed 
strange  that  the  peanut  boy  had  not  been  at 
his  old  stand  since  the  day  the  five-dollar  gold 
piece  disappeared.  All  the  family  thought 
the  coincidence  was  proof  that  be  had  taken 
the  piece,  and  for  that  reason  had  not  come 
back  to  his  old  haunts.  But  that  very  after¬ 
noon,  as  Ralph  was  coming  home  from  school. 
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he  saw  the  peaunt  boy  at  his  old  place  again. 
Before  he  could  speak  of  his  loss,  the  boy 
said:  “Did  you  lose  anything,  boss?” 

*Tes,  a  flve-dollar  gold  piece,”  exclaimed 
Ralph. 

Then  the  peanut  boy  said  :  “I  thought  you 
was  the  fellow  that  gave  that  gold  piece  to 
me  for  a  new  cent.”  Then  he  took  a  parcel 
out  of  his  pocket,  unrolled  wrapper  after 
wrapper  until  he  came  to  the  gold  piece. 
"Ton  see  them’s  slippery  things,  and  might 
get  away  from  me,”  be  said,  as  he  banded 
Ralph  the  money.  “I  was  afraid  you’d  be 
thinking  ’twas  gone  for  sure,  but  I’ve  been 
sick  ever  since  and  couldn’t  come  out.” 

The  peanut  boy  would  take  no  reward  for 
his  honesty.  “It  belongs  to  you,  boss,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  you,  ’taint  none  of  mine.” 

When  Ralph  went  home  and  showed  his  gold 
piece  and  told  how  he  bad  recovered  it,  the 
family  all  felt  that  they  had  done  the  poor 
boy  much  injustice  by  presuming  that  he  was 
dishonest.  But  Ralph  and  his  mother  became 
fast  friends  of  the  peanut  boy  and  found  many 
ways  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  honest 
principles  during  that  winter,  when  he  and 
bis  mother  were  ill  and  suffering. 

The  peanut  boy  had  a  good,  honest  mother, 
who  although  they  were  in  great  need,  coun¬ 
selled  him  to  find  the  owner  of  the  gold  piece 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  find  true  honesty  and 
a  high  sense  of  honor  oftentimes  where  we 
least  expect  it,  and  thus  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  be  unjust  to  any  one,  even  in 
thought. 

THE  LITTLE  RIFTS. 

“  A  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute.” 

Look  out  for  the  little  rifts  that  they  do  not 
oome  into  the  home  and  make  its  sweet  music 
mute.  Fretful  tones,  fault-finding  words, 
selfish  acts,  thoughtless  neglects,  want  of 
kindly  courtesies,  are  all  little  rifts  in  them¬ 
selves,  perhaps,  but  they  do  very  much 
towards  shutting  out  the  music  that  should 
gladden  the  hearts  in  the  home.  We  are  very 
careful  of  our  manners  outside  of  our  homes 
to  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  a  good  opinion 
of  us,  but  we  are  careless  of  the  gentle, 
thoughtful  ways  with  those  who  are  our  dear¬ 
est  and  and  best  loved  ones.  We  take  for 
granted  we  can  keep  their  love  if  we  are  not 
always  mindful  of  their  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

Too  many  things  are  taken  for  granted  with 
those  who  belong  to  us  by  the  ties  of  kinship 
and  affection.  The  husband,  who  bus  been 
devoted  to  bis  wife  in  the  early  days  of  mar¬ 
riage,  neglects  to  speak  the  loving  word  or 
give  the  goodbye  kiss,  because  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  she  knows  he  loves  her  just  the 
same,  but  the  wife  feels  aggrieved  and  ponders 
the  neglect  over  in  her  heart,  and  makes  her¬ 
self  believe  her  husband  does  not  love  her  as 
he  did  once,  and  thus  comes  a  rift  in  the 
lute.  The  wife  grows  careless  of  her  appear¬ 
ance,  does  not  take  care  that  the  home  is  kept 
tidy,  the  cooking  of  the  best,  and  does  not 
give  the  words  of  love  and  encouragement  at 
the  evening  home  coming  that  were  her  de¬ 
light  in  the  early  days  of  home-keeping.  She 
takes  it  for  granted  she  can  keep  her  bus- 
band’s  love  without  such  demonstrations,  but 
the  husband  deplores  the  neglect  of  those 
wifely  duties,  and  thinks  he  is  not  appreci¬ 
ated  as  he  once  was,  and  says  something  that 
hurts  his  wife’s  self  respect,  and  one  unkind 
word  leads  to  another.  A  rift  has  come  which 
by-and-bye  will  make  the  music  mute  unless 
it  is  adjusted. 

Those  are  the  “littlenesses  of  life,”  as  some 
one  calls  them,  but  on  those  very  “little 
nesses”  hang  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
home.  They  ought  better  to  be  called  the 


“greatnesses  of  the  life.”  One  so  easily  drifts 
into  the  habit  of  fretting  when  cares  press 
heavily,  as  they  must  often  necessarily  do, 
both  as  regards  the  bread-winning  and  the 
house  and  home-keeping.  Nothing  destroys 
the  music  of  the  home  more  effectually  than 
a  habit  of  nagging  at  father  or  mother  or 
children.  It  is  like  a  child’s  striking  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  inharmonious  notes  on  the  piano,  it 
jars  the  whole  boose,  and  involuntarily  we 
put  our  fingers  to  our-ears. 

The  little  courtesies  that  show  our  good 
breeding  we  are  sure  never  to  neglect  or  for¬ 
get  in  the  presence  of  the  guests  who  cross 
our  thresholds,  but  oh,  bow  often  we  are  un¬ 
mindful  of  them  in  our  daily  living  with 
father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother  and 
loved  ones  who  may  belong  to  our  house¬ 
holds  I  A  child  said  not  long  since  to  her 
mother,  “I  wish  we  always  had  company 
here,  everybody  is  so  good  and  pleasant  and 
everything  is  so  nice  when  we  have  com¬ 
pany.  ”  Poor  child  I  She  recognized  that  the 
best  manners  and  pleasantest  words  were  kept 
to  be  taken  out,  with  the  new  china,  when 
there  was  company. 

Let  us  then  strive  this  new  year  to  be  the 
best  and  do  the  best  in  our  own  homes.  Let 
nothing  we  can  do  to  make  sweet  and  harmo¬ 
nious  music  in  our  every-day  home  lives,  be 
neglected.  Let  the  children  feel  that  home, 
without  company,  is  the  sweetest,  dearest  spot 
on  earth,  and  “just  alone  with  ourselves”  is 
the  very  happiest  time  of  all.  S.  T.  P. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHAIN. 

Did  you  ever  read  the  story  that  Dr.  Miller 
tells  about  the  chain  that  an  old  blacksmith 
madeY  He  lived  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city, 
and  all  day  long  people  could  bear  the  clang¬ 
ing  of  bis  hammer  upon  the  anvil,  and  they 
knew  that  he  was  forging  a  chain.  Now  and 
then  idlers  dropped  in  to  watch  bis  work,  and 
as  they  saw  bow  faithful  and  patient  he  was, 
and  how  he  would  never  pass  over  a  link  till 
it  was  absolutely  perfect,  they  laughed  at  him 
and  told  him  he  would  get  ever  so  much  more 
accomplished  if  he  did  not  take  so  much 
pains.  But  the  old  smith  only  shook  his  head 
and  kept  on  doing  his  best,  making  every  link 
as  strong  as  if  the  whole  chain  depended 
upon  it.  At  last  be  died,  and  was  laid  away 
in  the  churchyard,  and  the  great  chain  which 
lay  in  a  corner  of  his  shop  was  put  on  board 
a  ship.  It  was  coiled  up  out  of  the  way,  and 
for  a  long  time  no  one  noticed  it. 

But  there  came  a  fierce,  wild  wind  in  win¬ 
ter  when  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  the  rain 
dashed  down  in  torrents,  and  vivid  fiashes  of 
lightning  darted  through  the  sky.  The  ship 
toiled  through  the  waves  and  strained  and 
groaned  as  she  obeyed  her  helm.  It  took 
three  men  at  the  wheel  to  guide  her.  They 
let  go  the  anchor,  and  the  great  chain  went 
rattling  over  the  side  of  the  deck  into  the 
gloomy  waves.  At  last  the  anchor  touched 
the  bottom,  and  the  chain,  made  by  the  old 
blacksmith,  grew  as  taut  and  stiff  as  a  bar  of 
iron.  Would  it  hold? 

That  was  the  question  every  one  asked  as  i 
the  gale  increased.  If  one  link,  just  one  link 
was  imperfect  and  weak,  they  were  lost.  | 
But  the  faithful  old  smith  had  done  his  best 
in  each  link.  Each  had  been  perfect,  and 
this  night  his  work  defied  the  tempest,  and 
when,  at  length,  the  waves  were  stilled  and 
the  sun  arose,  the  vessel,  with  all  her  precious 
lives,  was  safe. 

What  had  saved  her?  The  chain,  you  say. 
Well,  yes,  but  what  was  the  quality  that  had 
been  wrought  into  the  chain?  FIDELITY. 
Yes,  that  was  it.  And  don’t  you  see  what  a 
parable  it  is  of  our  daily  cbaracter-building? 
Link  by  link,  hour  by  hour,  deed  by  deed. 


we  fashion  it,  and  when  temptation  comes,  it 
will  test  our  work.  One  weak  spot  and  we 
shall  be  wrecked  by  that  one  imperfect  link. 
But  if  we  have  been  faithful  in  all,  we  can 
withstand  temptation  and  hold  fast  to  the 
anchor  of  our  souls. — Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli  in 
The  Life-Boat. 


A  JAPANESE  BOT’S  COMPOSITION. 

A  gentleman  whose  brother  teaches  in  a 
government  school  in  Japan,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  genuine  school-boy’s  composition  to 
the  New  York  Post : 

THE  WHALE. 

The  whale  live  in  the  sea  and  ocean  of  all 
the  country.  He  is  a  large  and  strong  in 
among  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  its  length  reach 
to  ninety  foot  from  seventy  foots,  and  he  has 
a  large  head.  When  swim  in  the  up  water 
he  it  so  large  as  Island.  When  struck  the 
water  on  angry  he  is  so  voice  as  ring  great 
deal  thunder.  If  he  danced  make  the  storm 
without  winds,  and  also  when  blow  the  water 
almost  lay  down  the  fog  on  the  weather.  His 
the  form  is  proper  to  live,  for  his  frontlegs 
make  Hire,  and  afterlegs  is  not,  and  the  tails 
is  a  Hire  that  open  on  the  up  waters,  and  the 
mouth  have  no  leaves,  but  have  leaves  that  is 
a  hard,  narrow  beard  as  with  horns.  His 
bodys  though  is  a  fish,  he  is  not  a  fish,  but 
is  a  creatures.  His  leaves  is  names  wbales- 
leaves.  The  men  make  the  every  thing  with 
it.  Every  years  to  seven  or  eight  month  from 
four  to  five  month,  the  whaler  man  catch  on 
the  sea  or  ocean.  He  may  live  on  the  sea  of 
North  sea-way  or  five  islands,  of  Hirado  on 
Higen  country  in  Japan.  Written  by  T. 
Hirakawa. 

P.  S.— The  tell  of  the  whale  is  more,  but  I 
do  not  know  fully  to  tell. 


SUNDAY  SEA  STORY. 

“The  story  the  sea  is  going  to  tell  you  to¬ 
day,”  said  papa,  “is  of  an  animal  that  sees 
without  eyes,  hears  without  ears,  eats  without 
tongue  or  teeth,  and  walks  without  feet.  ” 

“Oh,  papa,  you  are  making  fun,”  cried 
George. 

“No,  here  it  is,”  said  papa,  and  he  pointed 
to  a  bright  colored  flower  growing  just  under 
the  water.  It  had  a  thick  stem  and  a  crown 
of  beautiful  pink  leaves. 

“But  that  is  a  flower  I”  exclaimed  mamma. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  papa.  “Can  a 
flower  be  afraid?  Look  here!”  He  touched 
the  thing,  and  in  a  minute  all  the  long  leaves 
had  curled  up,  and  it  looked  like  an  ugly 
knob.  The  children  watched,  and  presently 
it  uncurled  again,  the  stem  swelled,  and  it 
was  a  wide-open  flower. 

“Can  a  flower  eat?”  asked  papa.  “Look 
here  I”  He  caught  a  little  shrimp,  and 
dropped  it  just  over  the  pink  leaves,  or  ten¬ 
drils,  and — would  you  believe  it? — they 
snatched  the  shrimp  and  sucked  it  down 
into  the  middle,  where  papa  said  it  would  be 
digested. 

“You  see,  this  animal,  which  men  call  a 
sea-anemone,  has  no  eyew  nor  ears,  but  it  saw 
and  heard  the  shrimp  coming ;  no  tongue  nor 
teeth,  but  it  has  eaten  up  Sir  Shrimp;  no 
feet,  but  when  it  pleases  it  can  get  off  the 
rock,  to  which  it  seems  to  be  fastened,  go  off 
to  another  and  fasten  itself  there.  Now  let 
us  remember  that  God  has  filled  the  earth 
and  sky  and  sea  with  marvels  like  this,  and 
greater  than  this ;  then  we  can  look  up  to 
Him  this  morning  and  say,  ‘O,  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  Thy  works  I  In’  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all.’  ”— Sunbeam. 


Johnnie  was  about  to  repeat  hie  first  verse 
at  the  Sunday  school  concert.  Of  course  it 
must  be  short  and  of  simple  words,  so  his 
mother  selected  this  for  him:  “I  am  the  Light 
of  the  world,”  repeating  it  to  him  a  number 
of  times,  until  he  was  sure  of  it.  The  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  concert  came.  The  audience  was 
in  readiness.  Johnny  came  out,  and  made  his 
most  approved  bow,  and  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  “My  mother  is  the  light  of  the  world.” 
“So  she  is  of  your  little  world,”  responded  the 
superintendent,  and  Johnny  descended  from 
the  platform  with  a  complacent  air,  while  a 
general  smile  of  satisfaction  beamed  on  the 
faces  of  all. 


January  38, 1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


HORSEBACK  BIDES  THE  BEST  MEDICINE* 

Riding  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  mule  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  many  of  the  painful 
ailments  to  which  many  dyspeptics  are  liable, 
and  which  they  endeavor  to  cure  by  poisonous 
drugs.  When  a  person  mounts  a  horse  that 
trots,  racks,  paces,  gallops,  canters,  or  runs 
like  a  racer,  almost  every  nerve,  muscle,  and 
faculty  of  the  rider  will  be  enlivened  and 
aroused  to  activity.  Muscles  and  energies 
that  have  been  practically  inactive  for  a  long 
time,  will  be  roused  up,  just  as  a  drowsy, 
sleepy,  and  stumbling  horse  is  induced  to 
dance  and  prance  when  he  feels  the  sting  of 
the  driver’s  lash.  A  ride  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  will  wake  up  the  sluggish  bowels,  when 
the  folds  have  settled  down  on  each  other  so 
that  the  contents  cannot  pass  along  as  they 
should.  People  of  sedentary  habits  are  often 
obliged  to  take  some  cathartic,  or  active  pur¬ 
gative,  to  make  the  bowels  perform  their  nat¬ 
ural  functions.  A  thorough  shaking  up  on 
the  back  of  a  horse  will  obviate  all  such  ail¬ 
ments,  without  superinducing  sickness  and 
bodily  prostration.  Many  persons  feel  obliged 
to  take  a  few  spoonfuls  or  more  (usually  much 
more)  of  good  brandy,  or  some  other  stimu¬ 
lant.  For  all  such  ills  of  mortal  life  as  re¬ 
quire  a  little  rum,  gin,  or  brandy,  an  hour’s 
ride  on  the  back  of  a  horse  would  be  tenfold 
more  advantageous,  in  point  of  health  and 
strength,  than  a  dose  of  the  best  intoxicating 
liquor  that  can  be  found. 

When  a  dyspeptic  mounts  a  horse  he  is 
obliged  to  forget  all  about  his  ills,  pains,  and 
aches.  The  mental  faculties  will  be  roused 
up,  and  the  rider,  as  he  goes  shaking  and 
bouncing  along,  will  think  of  nothing  but 
keeping  his  balance  and  maintaining  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  graceful  equestrian.  The  lungs,  the 
sluggish  liver,  and  the  whole  bronchial  sys¬ 
tem  of  delicate  organs,  that  have  all  settled 
down  on  each  other,  will  be  shaken  up  and 
aerated  and  made  to  perform  their  accustomed 
duties.  Then,  over  and  above  all  of  the  fore¬ 
going  benefits  of  riding  on  horseback,  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  crowning  concomitant  incident  of 
summoning  the  blood  and  thus  quickening  the 
pulse  and  more  thoroughly  and  effectually 
oxydizing  the  vital  fiuid.  A  person  riding  on 
the  back  of  a  spirited  saddle-horse,  or  even  on  a 
limping,  halting,  knee-sprung  and  ring  boned 
plug,  is  not  liable  to  feel  drowsy  and  tumble 
to  the  ground.  But,  when  an  invalid  wraps 
his  sleepy  person  in  fold  upon  fold  of  furs  and 
robes,  and  takes  an  easy  seat  in  a  close  vehicle, 
a  long  ride  will  bring  little  or  no  benefit,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  functions  of  the 
body  have  not  been  aroused  from  their  half- 
dormant  condition,  and  the  pulse  has  not  been 
quickened,  the  lungs  have  not  been  shaken  up 
and  aerated,  and  the  blood  has  not  been 
oxydized.  When  a  person  runs  on  foot  the 
action  of  the  lungs  will  be  quickened  and 
more  pure  air  will  be  inhaled,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  blood  will  be  thoroughly  oxydized. 
But  the  effort  of  running  absorbs  too  much 
strength.  Hence  it  is  far  better  to  let  the 
horse  do  the  running,  while  the  rider  does  the 
breathing.  One  can  ride  as  fast  as  a  horse 
can  trot  or  run  without  being  fatigued,  as  he 
will  be  when  he  does  his  own  running. 

Riding  on  a  wheel  is  far  more  healthful  than 
riding  in  a  closed  carriage.  Yet,  on  a  wheel, 
the  rider  glides  along  smoothly,  without  jolt¬ 
ing  or  jostling.  On  the  back  of  a  horse  the 
rider  will  not  fail  to  secure  more  healthful 
benefits  to  both  body  and  mind  than  could  be 
derived  from  a  Turkish  or  Russian  bath  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  vigorous  massage.  Sawing 
wood  and  spading  in  the  garden,  or  swinging 
the  woodman’s  axe,  are  all  healthful  exer 
oises.  But  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
horseback  riding,  for  the  reason  that  such 


exercises  absorb  all  the  energy  they  produce, 
whereas  horseback  riding  enables  the  rider  to 
accumulate  energy,  as  the  horse  does  the  run¬ 
ning  and  the  rider  meantime  breathes  the 
pure  air  and  sticks  to  his  seat  on  the  saddle 
and  does  little  more.  Instead  of  expending 
five  dollars  for  drugs  to  cure  dyspepsia  and 
constipation,  one  had  better  pay  fifty  cents,  or 
a  dollar,  for  a  ride  on  a  good  horse. 

There  is  no  more  effectual  remedy  for  lassi¬ 
tude  and  one’s  feeling  averse  to  any  mental 
or  manual  employment,  than  an  hour’s  ride 
on  the  back  of  a  good  horse.  Writers  who 
are  required  to  prepare  a  given  amount  of 
"copy’^for  the  press  within  a  specified  time, 
often  suffer  by  the  dullness  of  their  mental 
powers.  They  attempt  to  write  doggedly. 
But  ideas  refuse  to  materialize.  Well,  what 
is  the  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things? 
Fly  to  stimulants?  By  no  means.  Throw 
down  the  pen  and  paper,  leave  self,  busi¬ 
ness,  care,  and  everything  else  behind,  and 
“bundle  up  well,”  if  the  weather  is  freez¬ 
ing  cold,  and  mount  a  good  horse  and  ride 
for  an  hour.  After  being  jolted  and  shaken 
up  for  an  hour,  one  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  rapidly  good  ideas  will  oome  trooping 
along,  in  beautiful  order,  for  a  good  heading 
and  an  excellent  beginning  and  an  impressive 
middle  and  a  complete  ending  of  bis  subject. 
After  one  has  rode  for  an  hour,  he  will  not  be 
annoyed  by  lassitude  and  dullness,  in  short, 
with  “mittens  on  his  intellect.”  No  beverage 
in  the  world  will  exert  such  a  stimulating  and 
exhilarating  influence  on  a  temperate  and 
healthful  person  as  such  an  hour’s  ride. 

A  highly  esteemed  friend  died  recently  of 
spasmodic  asthma.  He  was  a  very  scientific 
writer  and  a  skillful  veterinarian,  but  be  bad 
soared  so  far  into  the  broad  realm  of  scientific 
thought  and  investigation,  that  he  lost  sight 
and  consideration  of  a  trivial  remedy  for  his 
fatal  ailment,  namely,  riding  on  horseback. 
If  be  had  mounted  one  of  bis  fat  horses  twice 
a  day  and  gone  cantering  about  the  town  for 
an  hour  ntatime,  instead  of  sitting  at  his  desk 
wooing  and  coaxing  his  ideas  and  thoughts  to 
come  forth,  his  sluggish  physical  condition 
would  have  been  so  thoroughly  shaken  up 
and  aroused  to  healthful  action,  bis  blood 
would  have  been  so  effectually  oxydized, 
that  all  spasms  of  the  lungs  would  have  been 


shaken  out,  and  his  breathing  would  have 
been  as  free  and  easy  as  the  gentle  inspira¬ 
tions  and  expirations  of  a  foxterrier  after  he 
has  returned  from  an  exciting  chase. 

A  distant  neighbor  remarked  to  me  re¬ 
cently  :  “  I  have  Just  cancelled  the  bill  of  our 
family  physician,  four  hundred  dollars  I”  He 
didn’t  say  four,  fourteen,  nor  forty.  The 
amount  was  four  hundred,  sure!  I  replied 
that  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  woman 
alluded  to  in  St.  llark  v.  36,  who  “had  suffered 
many  things  of  many  physicians  [many  physi¬ 
cians -and  their  drugs  being  the  procuring 
cause  of  her  long  ailment]  and  continued  to 
grow  worse,  for  twelve  years.”  He  owned 
several  good  horses.  If  the  idle  and  inactive 
members  of  his  family  had  taken  long  rides 
every  day  on  the  backs  of  their  fat  horses, 
instead  of  crowding  into  an  air-tight  carriage 
to  ride  out,  they  would  have  avoided  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  “suffering  from  many  physi¬ 
cians.  ”  When  the  intestines  of  a  person  who 
is  literally  a  bundle  of  adipose  tissue,  and 
whose  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  are  filled 
in  many  sections  with  air  only  between  por 
tions  of  the  natural  contents,  there  will  usually 
be  more  or  less  griping,  acute,  and  darting 
pains.  Poisonous  drugs,  rum,  brandy,  or 
whiskey  are  not  needed  at  such  times  to  re¬ 
store  the  equilibrium  in  the  bowels.  But 
mount  a  horse  and  shake  up  the  inactive  and 
sluggish  bowels,  and  thus  drive  out  the  air 
that  is  the  source  of  all  pain  and  distress. 
That  is  my  advice. 

The  philosophy  of  the  superiority  of  riding 
on  horseback  over  drugs  to  cure  the  common 
ailments  of  many  inactive  people,  consists  ini' 
the  consideration  that  when  a  person  mountsi 
a  horse,  he  will  become  oblivious  to  himself! 
and  to  all  pains  and  aches,  and  will  think  of 
none  ef  the  cares  and  worriments  that  ab-l 
sorbed  his  attention  before  be  took  a  seat  ini 
the  saddle.  A  new  train  of  thought  will  be> 
summoned  into  action,  and  the  rider  will  take/ 
little  or  no  note  of  time.  But  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  is  below  freezing 
point,  an  equestrian  should  breathe  only 
through  his  nostrils.  If  his  lungs  are  delicate 
and  tender,  a  worsted  tippet  should  be  drawn 
over  the  nose  and  mouth  to  modify  the  cold 
temperature  of  the  air  before  it  enters  the 
lungs.  Sereno  E.  Todd. 

Obanob,  n.  J. 


You  may 

Snap  your  Fingers 
at  Dyspepsia. 

to  OK  to  the  kitchen  for  the  remedy.  Eat 
freely  three  times  a  day  bread,  hot  biscuit, 

^  hot  cakes,  made  light  and  sweet  with 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  stop  yeast  bread,  use 
meat  sparingly,  take  plenty  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  you  may  snap  your  fingers  at  Indigestion. 

There  is  a  quality  in  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
coming  from  the  purity  and  wholesomeness 
of  its  ingredients,  which  promotes  digestion. 
Food  raised  by  it  will  not  distress.  This  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  Royal  has  been  noted  by  hygien¬ 
ists  and  physicians,  and  they  are  accordingly 
earnest  in  its  praise,  especially  recommending 
it  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  those  of  delicate 
digestion. 

Alum  baking  powders  cause  indigestion. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO,,  106  WALL  ST„  NEW-YORK. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  first  uDion  meeting  during  the  Week 
of  Prayer  in  the  Presbyterian  Building,' Dr. 
Sample,  who  presided,  compared  the  world  to 
a  censer  swinging  along  its  orbit  and  daily 
sending  up  prayers  to  God  on  high,  He 
alluded  also  to  that  new  State  hidden  among 
the  mountains,  which  by  so  many  is  feared 
as  a  menace  to  our  institutions,  and  prayed 
that  the  entire  community  might  be  perme* 
ated  by  Gospel  infiuences. 

On  Tuesday  Dr.  Ellinwood  spoke  of  the 
“Enthusiasm  of  Humanity,”  which  must  begin 
with  Christ:  “It  must  be  for  Christ,  it  must 
spring  as  its  supreme  motive  from  Christ. 
Christians  must  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
Him  as  the  sub  soil  of  theii  being  from  which 
all  nutriment  proceeds.  This  puts  us  in  the 
best  condition  for  work.  The  root  of  all  mis¬ 
sionary  work  IS  to  proclaim  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesvs.  We  should  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  own  plans,  our  own  wisdom, 
but  upon  the  power  of  Christ.  Pray  that  the 
Church  may  be  wholly  saturated  with  the 
power  of  Christ.  Let  us  stand  up  in  the 
divine  potentiality  there  is  in  Christ.” 

Mrs.  McFarland,  as  leader  of  the  Tuesday 
morning  piayer  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  read  the  thirty  sixth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Ezekiel  as  being  eminently  adapted  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  home  missionary  workers 
with  lew  zeal  and  enthusiasm  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.  The  beautiful  thought  made 
prominent  was  that  of  verse  25:  “I  will 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean  ”  “I  love  to  think,”  said  the  leader, 
“that  the  white  robes  of  Scripture  are  not 
simply  metaphor,  but  that  they  have  a  wider 
significance  than  we  are  r.ccustomed  to  sup¬ 
pose.  Soul  whiteness  is  Christlikeness,  the 
incessant  habit  of  righteousness,  the  soul- 
carriage.  Let  the  daily  garment,  the  trav¬ 
elling  habit,  be  always  white.  To  spend  and 
to  be  spent  foi  Jesus  is  the  most  blessed  life 
we  can  live  here.  The  bidden  life  must  be 
white  and  clean  in  order  to  organize  and  carry 
o*’  work  for  the  Master.” 

Special  requests  for  prayer  had  been  received 
from  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  of  the  Howcan 
Mission,  Alaska,  that  under  existing  difficul¬ 
ties,  strength  may  be  given  the  missionaries 
to  keep  the  work  in  lunning  order. 

From  Washington  College,  Tennessee,  comes 
the  cheering  report :  “All  our  old  students  are 
church  members,  and  three  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry ;  of  the  seven  new  boys,  but  two 
are  professing  Christians.  May  we  not  have 
your  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  our  entire 
number  this  year?” 

President  Caldwell  of  the  Henry  Kendall 


Pains 

Of  rheumatism  increase  with  winter  weather.  Rheu¬ 
matism  is  caused  hr  lactic  arid  in  the  blood.  Cure 
rheumatism  by  purifying  the  blood  and  neutralizing 
this  acid  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Thousands  have 
done  this. 

*•  My  daughter  was  troubled  with  rheumatism,  and 
1  procured  her  five  bottles  of  Hoad's  Sarsaparilla.  She 
has  taken  four  bottles  and  does  not  complain  any  more 
writh  rheumatism.”  Mrs.  Mart  J.  Snodobass,  Brink, 
W.  Va.  Be  sure  to  get  only  Hood’s  because 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared 
only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

VM  the  best  family  cathartic  and 

tlOOCl  S  r  ills  liver stlmuiant.  2Sc. 


College  at  Muskogee,  Indain  Territory, 
writes:  “The  students’  prayer-meetings  are 
an  inspiration  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  The  boys’  meeting  is  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  boys,  and  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terest  is  very  manifest.  To  hear  these  young 
men,  both  white  and  Indian,  lead  in  prayer, 
would  make  a  lasting  impression  u{K)n  anyone. 
The  young  ladies’  prayer  meeting  has  been  of 
great  worth  in  strengthening  Christian  char¬ 
acter.” 

“Mrs.  Caldwell  adds:  “The  pupils  are  trying 
to  live  Christian  lives,  and  if  they  will  only 
carry  Christ  home  with  them,  much  good  can 
be  done.  One  of  our  girls  took  an  active  part 
in  a  Sunday-school,  and  also  organized  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  prospects  are  splendid  and  encour¬ 
aging  for  a  successful  year.  Pray  for  us.  ” 

Miss  Lundquist  of  Smithville,  Utah,  says: 
“Our  lessons  have  been  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  the  children  have  been  much  interested, 
often  asking  me  to  tell  them  more  about 
Jesus.  1  feel  that  God  is  with  us  here. 
Will  you  remember  in  your  prayers  both 
teachers  and  scholars?” 

Mrs.  James  read  a  soul  story  in  verse,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  a  lark  with  a  broken  wing,  passed 
by  at  the  roadside  as  hopeless  of  help,  but 
pitied  and  restored  by  the  Master  to  higher 
flight  and  a  sweeter  song. 

Mrs.  Finks  reported  a  religious  awakening 
at  the  Haines  Mission,  Chilcat,  Alaska,  the 
place  of  meeting  being  too  small  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  who  came.  Twenty  or  more  members 
had  been  added  to  the  church  at  Sitka,  and  in 
the  Juneau  Home  “three  boys  bad  confessed 
their  love  for  Christ  and  determination  to  fol¬ 
low  Him.”  One  spoke  of  a  little  town  in  New 
Jersey  where,  led  by  the  pastor,  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers,  both  young  men  and  young 
women,  districted  the  town  and  visited  those 
who  were  non-church  goers.  Prayer  meet¬ 
ings  were  also  held  at  different  points.  Each 
Christian  Endeavorer  pledged  to  bring  one  to 
the  general  service.  About  150  families  were 
thus  reached,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was 
packed.  “An  evidence  this  that  we  need  to 
work  in  the  direction  of  our  prayers.  ” 

Prayers  spoken,  and  song-prayers  were 
offered,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the 
hymn : 

“Christ  for  the  World  we  sing: 

The  world  to  Christ  we  bring, 

With  one  accord; 

With  ns  the  work  to  share. 

With  us  reproach  to  dare. 

With  us  the  cross  to  bear. 

For  Christ  our  Lord.” 

H.  E.  B. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  meeting  of  January  15tb,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mrs.  Beers,  who  was  not  well,  was 
led  by  Mrs.  Sebauffler.  The  attendance  was 
unusually  large. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  welcome  in  person  Miss 
Posey  from  the  South  Gate,  Shanghai.  She 
arrived  last  Friday,  and  said  if  these  few  days 
have  been  such  an  inspiration  to  me,  how 
much  shall  I  gain  from  a  whole  year  in  this 
country.  “It  gives  me  unspeakable  joy.  she 
continued,  “to  be  here;  the  Lord  has  been 
very  good  to  me,  but  this  is  the  crowning 
mercy.  Eight  years  ago  God  called  me,  and  I 
felt  it  was  a  very  real  call.  My  sister  would 
ask  me  about  certain  things  at  home, and  I  said, 
Don’t  consult  me,  you  know  I  will  not  be 
here  next  year,  and  this  was  before  I  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Board,  but  I  felt  God 
wanted  me  to  be  a  foreign  missionary.  I 
went  out  raw  material,  but  He  has  been 
faithful,  and  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the 
first  two  years  led  me  to  depend  on  Him. 
After  I  had  been  there  a  few  months  I  was 
startled  by  realizing  that  I  did  not  love  the 


people.  I  knew  my  work  would  be  a  failure 
without  love,  and  you  can  imagine  what  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  followed.  God  answered  me  by 
giving  His  own  love,  which  is  the  best  of  all. 
For  some  time  I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  in 
the  right  place,  and  I  questioned  and  won¬ 
dered  how  that  could  be  the  place  for  me,  but 
then  the  assurance  came,  and  after  that  I  had 
great  joy  in  service. 

Miss  Posey  told  of  the  need  of  helpers  and 
how  prayer  was  answered.^  Miss  Silver  came 
ten  days  before  she  left,  and  later  Miss  Lind- 
holme  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Partch,  so  she  could 
leave  the  work  with  a  clear  conscience.  Her 
particular  work  has  been  the  superintending  of 
eight  day  schools,  providing  teachers,  con¬ 
ducting  the  examinations,  and  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  them.  In  1893  a  new  department 
opened  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  facilities,  no  room  for 
meetings,  but  after  talking  it  over,  it  wa» 
decided  that  a  lumber  room  could  be  used. 
This  soon  proved  too  small ;  then  at  some  sac¬ 
rifice  they  gave  up  the  best  room,  the  parlor, 
for  it,  and  since  then  the  effort  has  seemed 
much  blessed.  The  room  was  made  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  children,  pictures  fastened  to- 
Chinese  scrolls  were  put  up  on  the  walls,  with 
Bible  verses  in  large  Chinese  characters  which 
all  could  read.  It  seemed  like  heaven  to  the 
children,  and  the  society  now  numbers  sixty- 


Not  a  Vaient 
Medicine. 

Constipation 

Is  an  actual  disease  with  thousands.  Cathartics 
give  only  temporary  relief.  The  cause  of  the 
disease,  some  obscure  nerve  trouble,  must  be 
reached  by  a  nerve  tonic,  one  containing  phos¬ 
phorus,  in  order  to  obtain  action  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Freligh’s  Tonic 

A  Phosphoriied  Cerebro-Spinant 

is  the  only  tonic  containing  phosphorus,  chemi¬ 
cally  pure,  perfectly  harmless.  Prompt, 
concentrated,  powerful.  IT  WILL  CURE 
CONSTIPATION  permanently. 

Regular  bottle.  $1.00.  100  doses.  All  druggists, 

or  by  mail.  Sample  by  mail.  25  cents.  Descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet,  formula,  testimonials,  etc.,  mailed 
to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 

106-108  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 
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^  - 

I  Palatable, 

I  Nourishing, 

I  Strengthening 

—  three  qualities  that  go  to  make 

0omato4e 

a  perfect  food  for  the  pale,  thin  antemic, 

I  dyspeptic  and  overworked,  and  those  need- 
I  ing  improved  nourishment. 

Somatose-Biscuit,  io%  Somatose.  A 

valuable  addition  to  the  diet. 

Runkel  Bros,’  Somatose  -  Cocoa 
'  (io9^  Somatose),  for  nursing  mothers, invalids 

I  and  convalescents.  A  pleasant  and  strength- 
j  ening  beverage  for  table  use. 

Runkel  Bros.’  Somatose.Choco- 

late(ioX  Somatose),  for  eating  and  drinking. 

All  drugffitts.  Descriptive  pamphlets  free  of 

&  5chieffelln  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agts.  ^ 
- 


“The 

a  b  .  c. 

of  it.” 


A  Iways 
^  Buy 

CONSTANTINE’S 

Pine  Tar 
Soap. 

Persian  Healing. 


j  CONSTANTINE’S  was 
the  first  pine  tar  soap 
on  the  market.  It  will 
ho  the  last.  People  want 
it  and  they  buy  it  for  the 
Toilet,  Bath  and  Nursery. 

— Dri'ooists.  - 


Echo— 

Always 

Buy 

Constantiie’s. 


BEARSSiePALM 

reaPUWTYypEXCELlEWCt 

L.IEBIG 

jC>MPANy’S] 

EXTRACT 


op 


BEEF. 


Kl  AVriR  CUDAHY’S  REX  BRAND 

"  V  V^Iv  extract  or  beep 

makes  delicious  flavor  for  Soups,  etc.  Send  4r.  for  Book  and 
Sam|>le.  The  Cudahy  Pharx  aceutiral  Co..  South  Omaha.  .Nch 


LADIES  !  ! 


'Uo  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  bO 
send  this  “Ad”  and  15c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mall  you  a  )4lb.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premlnms, 

„ -  - -  etc..  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 

Spices.  Mend  tor  terms.  JEvan.) 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P  O.  Box  889.  81  and  38  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


PATENTS. 

h.  DRANK  a  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  ate  Principal  Examiner  IT.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Oar  facilities  as  good  as  the  hMt. 

Re  fer  to  The  ETangellst. 


Beyen,  and  really  needs  a  building.  The  grief 
of  the  native  Christians  when  Miss  Posey  left 
was  really  touching ;  they  would  send  greet¬ 
ings  if  they  knew  she  was  with  us  to- day. 

One  interesting  letter  that  was  read  was 
from  Mrs.  McCauley  of  Tokio.  Japan,  telling 
of  some  praotioal  wants.  Some  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  read  English  would  understand  and 
appreciate  books  like  "Pansy’s”  if  some  one 
would  send  them ;  any  of  the  current  maga¬ 
zines  would  be  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  McCauley 
herself,  and  any  simple,  inspiring  thing  that 
she  could  translate  would  be  most  useful. 

Another  letter  was  from  Miss  DeBaun  of 
Mexico,  and  still  another  from  Mrs.  Snyder  of 
Bangkok,  Siam.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Woolsey 
November  18th  from  Penang,  India,  where 
she  and  the  two  children  bad  gone  for  health 
reasons.  Little  Leroy  was  ill,  and  first  they 
went  to  Singapore,  boarding  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  missionaries.  Again  be  was 
taken  sick,  and  she  was  contemplating  a 
change  to  a  cooler  climate,  when  to  her  joy 
one  morning,  to  quote  her  own  words,  "Mr. 
Snyder  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  you  can 
be  sure  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  In  view 
of  Leroy’s  being  so  ill,  the  friends  in  Bangkok 
kindly  changed  their  work  around  a  little  and 
arranged  for  Mr.  Snyder  to  take  a  tour  over 
on  this  part  cf  Siam  with  Di.  Toy  and  Dr. 
Dunlap.  That  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
pass  through  Singapore,  and  Mr.  Snyder  came 
a  little  ahead  of  the  others,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Singapore,  we  packed  up  and  came 
on  to  Panang,  hoping  that  the  change  would 
prove  beneficial  to  Leroy,  and  it  certainly  has  ^ 
For  the  past  month  he  has  been  pretty  well, 
not  strong  yet,  but  gaining  every  day. 

“Dr.  Toy  and  Dr.  Dunlap  and  Mr.  Snyder 
left  here  five  weeks  ago.  They  have  worked 
Tongkoh,  Ranong,  and  several  smaller  towns 
between,  and  are  now  working  in  Panang 
Province.  1  have  had  good  letters  from  those 
places ;  they  all  feel  much  encouraged ;  but 
one  drawback  is  the  country  is  so  wet,  fiooded 
fiom  the  unusually  heavy  rains.  They  are 
having  some  difficulty  in  getting  around.  Mr. 
Snyder  writes  that  rubber  boots  are  useless. 
They  have  had  to  wade  through  water  up  to 
their  waists  in  many  places,  and  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  themselves  in  dry  clothes.  It 
has  been  raining  here  most  of  the  time  for  the 
past  two  months.  In  one  week  more  I  expect 
they  will  all  return  here,  and  then  we  shall  go 
straight  home  to  Bangkok,  will  reach  there 
just  in  time  for  mission  and  Presbytery  meet¬ 
ings.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  home  again. 
We  are  stopping  here  in  Penang  with  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  missionaries.  They  have  such 
a  beautiful  place  right  on  the  seashore.  Both 
Penang  and  Singapore  are  so  clean  and  pretty, 
as  clean  as  any  towns  at  home,  and  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  Bangkok.  The  natives  here  are 
much  more  advanced  than  the  Siamese.  I 
notice  it  so  much  in  the  servants;  they  are  a 
real  help  here,  very  much  like  the  help  at 
home.” 

The  closing  prayer,  offered  by  Mrs.  Speer, 
asked  a  blessing  particularly  for  the  Shanghai 
work,  and  the  coming  Conference  of  all  the 
missionaries  in  Mexico,  which  we  hope  will 
quicken  spiritual  interest  there,  as  the  one 
last  year  did,  when  Dr.  Richards  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Speer  were  there. 

A  CHANCB  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

In  the  past  three  months  I  hare  cleared  $660.76  selling 
Dish  Washers.  I  did  most  of  the  work,  my  brother 
helped  some.  I  expect  to  do  better  next  month,  as  every 
Dish  Washer  sold  advertises  ifself,  and  sells  several 
more;  I  don’t  have  to  leave  the  honse.  People  hear  about 
the  Dish  Washers  and  send  for  them,  they  are  so  cheap. 
Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  make  money  in  this  bnslness, 
as  every  family  wants  a  Dish  Washer.  Any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  have  energr  enough  to  apply  for  an  agency  can 
easily  make  from  $8  to  $10  per  da)  .  Yon  can  get  full 

garticulars  by  addressing  the  Mound  City  Dish  Washer 
o.,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.  Try  it  and  publish  your  success  for 
I  the  benefit  of  others.  C.  A.  L. 


Don’t  buy  cheap,  trashy  bind¬ 
ings  that  are  dear  at  any  price. 
You  pay  but  a  trifle 


SKIRT  BINDINGS 
and  save  your  time,  your  money 
and  your  dress. 

Look  for  “S,  H.  &  M.”  on  the 
label  and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
we  will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699,  New  York 
City. 


35  years  © 

HotMES  &  Edwards  guarantee 


Sterling  Silver  Inlaid 

Spoons  and  Forks  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  family  use. 

At  New  York  City 

Salesroom,  2  Maiden  Lane, 
may  be  seen  a  full  line  of 

STERLING  SILVER  INLAID 

Sterling  Silver 
Hollow  Ware,  Sterling  and 
Plate  Novelties, 

Rich  Cut  Glass, 
Silver  Plated 

Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc. 

Indaid  goods  are  for  sale  by 
all  Jewelers.  Ask  for  them. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  at 

OHieAOO.  ST.  LOUIS.  SAN  rRANClSCO. 


Dark  places  show  where 
there  is  extra  thickness  of  silver. 

^"1847  ^ros.  XU” 

Silver  T^late  that  Wears. 

Especially  suitable  for  gifts,  as  the 
qu^ity  is  so  well  known.  “1847"  is 
me  guarantee  of  origin.'il  Rogers  goods. 
“XH”  means — \,hree  times  the  usual 
thickness  of  silver  where  most  needed. 
Be  sure  of  the  right  Irade-mark. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


“There  is  only  one  way  to  success 
In  the  administration  of  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
and  that  is  not  by  disguising  but  by 
excluding  the  impurities.” 

This  is  exemplified  in 

^eter  7^d{(er'6 
^re 

*€0(1  ^iDerCii 

which  can  be  relied  upon  as  being 
pure,  sweet,  digestible  and  free  from 
disagreeable  taste  or  odor. 

Put  up  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles,  sealed,  with 
date  of  production  in  perforated  letters. 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  “Norway’s 
Lofoten  Islands.” 

Schieffelin  &.  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents. 
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Cbutcb  flbueic. 

Jiidited  Bt  B.  HuntinKton  Woodman. 


SECULAR  MUSIC  IN  CHURCH. 

Thequeetion  of  appropriate  music  ia  one  that 
needs  constant  study.  We  spoke  last  week  of 
the  sad  lack  of  judgment  displayed  by  some 
musicians  in  their  Christmas  programs.  We 
might  add  this  week  a  supplementary  para¬ 
graph  based  on  the  selection  in  a  New  York 
church,  where  the  services  are  often  opened 
by  an  operatic  overture  of  the  most  secular 
character,  such  as  “  Masaniello”  by  Auber  and 
“Zampa”  by  Herold,  containing  scarcely  a 
phrase  that  could  suggest  devotion  to  anyone, 
and  presenting  many  passages  that  are  really 
ballet  music.  It  is  lamentable  that  any  organ¬ 
ist  should  select  such  inappropriate  music, 
and  the  ignorance  or  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  church  authorities  is  quite  as  much  to 
be  deplored. 

Such  selections  are  the  less  excusable  be¬ 
cause  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
good  music  for  church  purposes.  This  is  true 
of  every  grade,  from  the  most  dignified  works 
of  Stainer  or  Martin  to  the  lighter  composi¬ 
tions  of  Buck,  Shelley,  and  Schnecker,  or  the 
extremely  simple  tunes  of  Root  and  Emerson. 
Such  music  is  written  with  due  regard  to  har¬ 
monic  laws,  as  well  as  the  sacred  office  it  per¬ 
fectly  serves.  It  is  not  a  question  of  difficulty, 
but  of  a  reverent  spirit.  If  necessary,  let  a 
church  begin  with  the  very  simplest  grade,  but 
with  such  a  serious  and  devout  purpose  that 
the  style  of  music  will  be  inevitably  improved, 
with  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss  in  religious 
power. 

In  line  with  what  we  have  just  said 
we  invite  special  attention  to  a  letter  which 
we  print  below.  While  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  we  do  not  give  the  name  or  address  of 
the  writer,  it  is  a  genuine  letter  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  That  an  or¬ 
ganist  in  any  Presbyterian  church  should  be 
asked  and  practically  ordered,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  his  position,  to  play  airs  from  such 
operas  as  Faust,  Lohengrin,  etc.,  and  worse 
than  all,  to  “play  one  thing  and  call  it  an¬ 
other”  on  the  printed  order  of  service,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  condition  of  things  which  calls  for 
prompt  and  effectual  amendment.  We  see  by 
.  the  list  of  compositions  which  our  correspondent 
gives,  that  he  has  been  playing  very  appro¬ 
priate  selections,  and  we  may  add,  he  is  a 
competent  organist : 

- December  26,  1895. 

To  THE  Mcsicai.  Editor  of  The  Evanoeust 

“Dear  Sir:  I  have  followed  the  musical  col-  ] 
urans  of  “The  Evangelist”  with  great  interest. 

I  have  been  playing  the  organ  in  a  Presby- 1 
terian  church  here  for  several  months,  but 
find  it  difficult  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Music 
Committee ;  in  fact,  I  foresee  that  it  will 
probably  end  in  my  losing  the  position  at  the 
end  of  the  church  year.  It  is  a  difficulty 
which  I  have  met  more  than  once  before,  and 
strangely  enough,  in  the  same  denomination. 
I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  a  word  of 
counsel  in  the  matter  either  to  me  personally 
or  through  your  department  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  do  consider¬ 
able  good  to  church  people  in  general  by 
bringing  the  question  of  organ  playing  and 
organ  music  before  them  in  this  connection. 
I  had  learned  unofficially  that  there  was 
dissatisfaction  with  my  playing  on  account  of 


its  being  too  tame  and  quiet,  not  showy  or 
brilliant  enough  to  please  those  who  have 
charge  of  choir  matters.  I  replied  that  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  find  such  organ  music  as  seemed 
desired.  I  will  enclose  a  list  of  compositions 
which  I  have  played  [see  above],  from  which  you 
will  see  that  my  selections  have  by  no  means 
been  of  a  severe  or  classical  nature.  I  was  told 
that  they  liked  piano  music  played  in  a  piano 
style.  “Give  them  Faust,  Lohengrin,  etc.” 
Such  an  artistic  crime  I  should  never  commit, 
at  least  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  said  if 
music  is  brought  to  me  to  play  by  those  in 
authority  I  will  play  it,  hut  as  long  as  I  make 
my  own  selections,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
adopt  any  such  course.  Besides,  a  weekly  cal¬ 
endar  containing  the  program  of  both  services 
is  prepared,  and  how  would  such  compositions 
look  on  it?  Asa  compromise,  it  was  suggested 
that  I  put  down  one  thing  and  play  another. 
“Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,”  etc. 
This  was  not,  of  course,  from  the  church, 
though  I  knew  the  instigation  came  from  the 
head  of  the  Committee,  a  man  whom  I  admire 
greatly  in  all  respects  save  that  of  musical 
taste.  His  ideal  church  music  is  found  in  a 
Catholic  church  which  he  sometimes  attends, 
where  the  service  is  so  operatic  in  its  nature 
as  to  call  forth  severe  condemnation  from 
Catholics  themselves.  The  standpoint  is 
purely  sensuous,  not  spiritual  I  am  not 
director  of  the  music,  and  in  the  note  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  chairman  a  few  days  ago,  it 
was  suggested  that  I  consult  with  the  leader 
of  the  choir  about  the  matter,  which  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  do. 

“One  is  between  two  fires  in  such  a  case:  If 
I  play  to  suit  the  lower  taste  of  some  people, 
my  own  reputation  as  a  musician  suffers ;  if  I 
do  not,  I  have  the  embarrassment  of  feeling 
out  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  in  addition, 
the  probability  of  losing  the  position,  which 
is,  however,  what  I  care  least  about.  My 
predecessor  won  it  through  a  brilliant  per¬ 
formance  of  an  operatic  overture ;  though  an 
excellent  organist,  he  simply  trified  with  the 
instrument,  and  was  blamed  for  it  by  the  very 
people  who  wish  me  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Our  chairman  remarked,  after  he  left,  that  be 
was  lazy,  hadn’t  played  any  regular  organ 
piece  for  months.  Another  said,  disparag- 
ioglyi  that  be  might  be  a  good  pianist,  but 
was  certainly  not  a  good  organist ;  he  played 
the  organ  like  the  piano.  In  view  of  all  this, 
it  hardly  seems  advisable  to  attempt  any 
change  in  my  playing,  indeed,  I  should  have 
no  idea  of  how  to  set  about  it.  I  did  think  of 
getting  a  volume  of  marches  and  playing 
through  from  beginning  to  end  as  preludes 
and  postludes,  but  I  naturally  recoil  from 
such  a  step. 

“One  reads  a  great  deal  in  church  napers 
about  the  care  organists  should  exercise  in 
the  choice  of  their  music  for  church,  that 
they^should  not  take  compositions  calculated 
to  destroy  a  devotional  spirit.  It  is  by  no 
means  always  the  fault  of  the  organist,  and 
the  pressure  brought  upon  young  musicians  to 
play  light  and  trivial  music  in  church  is  most 
unwholesome  to  their  musical  development, 
to  seize  the  question  from  its  lowest  side. 
They  see  the  success  of  such  a  course  from  a 
material  point  of  view,  and  rest  content  with 
a  jingling,  meretricious  style. 

“Dr. - hit  it  in  his  own  peculiar  manner 

when  he  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 
played  on  trial  at  his  church:  “Young  man, 
I  like  your  playing,  but  if  you  come  here  to 
stay,  don’t  play  like  that  young  fellow  at  the 

- Church.  That’s  the  kind  of  playing 

that  knocks  the  stuffing  out  of  a  sermon  I” 
Anyone  who  had  ever  heard  the  organist  in 
question  and  bis  dance  tunes  which  invariably 
followed  the  sermon,  would  appreciate  the 
Doctor’s  rather  startling  remark.  * 


The  Care  of  the  Voice. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  SINGERS, 

By  JENNY  BUSK-DOOaE. 

It  Ireqaently  hapiMns  that  the  teacher  has  not  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  a  lesson  to  explain  many  little  details 
which  are  very  essential  to  a  vocalist.  These  points  will  be 
found  enumerated  In  this  little  book.  Price  25  Cents. 

PUBLISHED  BT. 

THK  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 


Begin  the  New  Year 

with  Good  Singing!!! 

Highest  Praise  for  the  Sabbath-School.  $80  per  100  copies. 
Christian  Endeavor  Hymns,  for  Young  People. 

$80  per  100  copies. 

Oospel  Hymns,  1  to  6,  for  Devotional  Meetings. 

Excelsior  Music  Edition,  739  Hymns,  $73  per  100  copies 
Words  only,  limp.  Cloth  covers,  -  $10  per  100  copies. 

The  above  are  unequalled.  Do  not  substitute  Inferior  books 
because  of  lower  price.  The  best  are  cheapest ! ! 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MUSIC  FOR  EASTER  AND  LENT. 

Choirmasters  de.siriQK  good  new  music  for  the  Lenten 
and  Easter  Seasons  of  1896  are  Invited  to  examine  the 
following: 

EASTER  ANTHEMS. 

“I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives,”.  .12c.  C.  Vincent 

“Very  early  in  the  morning,” . 15c.  ” 

“Alleluia,” .  8o.  “ 

“if  ye  then  be  risen,” . 20c.  W.  B.  Gilbert 

"As  Christ  was  raised  up,” . 26c.  “ 

EASTER  CAROL. 

‘•The  Resurrection  Morn” . 12c.  C.  Vincent 

LENTEN  CANTATA. 

“The  Man  of  Sorrows,” . 75c.  C.  W.  Pearce 

LENTEN  ANTHEMS. 

“Souls  of  Men,” .  8c.  C.  W.  Pearce 

“The  Passion  of  Jesus.” . 8c.  C.  Vincent 

“How  long  wilt  Thou,” . 16c.  A.  P.  Alderson 

"Weary  of  Earth,” . 15c.  W.  B.  Gilbert 

CHARLES  S.  ELLIOT  &  CO.. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  1303. 


RANDALLS  EASY  ANTHEMS. 

ple  25cts.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday-schools,  tl.M  a  doz.  Sam¬ 
ple  10  eta  R.  H.  Randall.  Pub.,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  sale.— Mason  &  Hamlin  pipe  top  organ,  quar¬ 
tered  oak  case,  ecclesiastical  design,  suitable  for 
Cbnrch,  Chapel;  or  parlor;  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash 
Address  Bargain,  care  The  Evangelist. 


SOHEBMEBHOBN’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

8  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Conrses.  Mnsic  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  CbambersDorg,  Pa. 


Daheim  preparatory  institute, 

(tTRT  ^  Dermsm  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
Uv  1 0.  UlUuU.  and  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  842  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  39th  &  40th  StaN.T. 


_  tion  ot  young  women. 

Buildings  unsurpassed  for  oomfort  and  health.  Twenty- 
five  acres— twelve  in  grove  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skaUng, 
CBaasioal  and  general  course 
and  optkmaL  Year  commenoee 
Ittas  IDA  O.  ALLEN. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca'  emy. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California. 

Regnlar  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  8.  Gov’t.  In  charge  of 
Military  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Scientific 
courses.  Arthur  Crosby,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


The  $5*- 
POCKET  KODAK 


EASTMAN  KOBAX  CO., 


pkoio  and  baokUt 
/or  two  a^ent  stamps* 


ROCHESTER,  N. 


Y. 


YOUR  SCNDAY^CHOOL  LIBRARY 

should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  you  seen 
The  Evangelist's  List  of  the  b^t  100  Sunday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  valne. 
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OPERA  AND  A5S£MBLV  C  H'A  IRS 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Januaay  28,  1896. 


Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  Kindred  Diseases 

“Catarrh  Permanently  Cured” 


Boston,  Mass.,  April  20,  1894.  (Care  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.)  ♦ 
Dear  Sir:  I  had  catarrh  for  twenty  years,  and  the  last  ten  years  (all  '•<  which  time  has  ♦ 
been  passed  in  this  great  establishment)  I  suffered  fearfully.  One  half- dozen  handkerchiefs  ♦ 
per  day  would  be  used.  It  extended  to  my  throat ;  the  base  of  my  tongue  was  badly  affected.  ♦ 
I  constantly  kept  in  my  mouth  cardamon  seeds,  or  some  such  breath  purifier.  I  could  not  ♦' 
sleep  with  my  mouth  closed.  I  began  using  Hyomei  in  December,  and  in  two  weeks  I  '♦ 
was  entirely — and  now,  after  four  months  and  no  return  of  the  disease,  I  can  say,  perma-  ♦ 
nently — cured.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan,  to  indorse  this  ♦ 
statement.  MRS.  ELVIRA  E.  B.  GIBSON.  •% 


Indorsed — Eben  D.  Jordan. 

_ _ i  Booth's  Pocket 

Inhaler  Outfit 
By  Mail  $loo. 


BOOTHS 


Poekst  laha!^ 


-  IK  the  respiratory  organs.  The  air,  chared  with  Hyomei,  is  in- 
J  haled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air*€elis.  is 
exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and 
gives  immediate  relief.  Consultation  and  trial  free  at  my  office. 

a  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  ICall,  $1.00, 

A  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber  (lMau« 

^dully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
^  few*  using.  If  you  are  stili  skeptical,  send  your  address;  my  pam- 
^  phlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  T 

a  R.  T.  BOOTH,  18  East  aoth  St.,  New  York. 


The  Australian  "Dry  Air”  Treatment  cf  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Coughs,  Colds,  Laryngitis,  Etc. 


Cburcb  Construction 
anb  equipment 


it.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  should  he  sufficient 
to  cause  water  to  flow  rapidly  to  the  gutters 
and  down  spouts.  The  heating  apparatus  in 
the  air  space  beneath  the  roof,  as  already 
hinted,  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
freezing  to  the  roof  of  sleet  or  melted  snow. 
Snow  guards  may  be  used  both  to  secure  even 
distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  snow  while 
upon  the  roof,  and  to  prevent,  its  sliding  off 
so  as  to  descend  in  avalanches  upon  the 
ground  or  passers  by. 

The  gutters  should  be  amply  large,  and  be 
bung  with  great  care  so  as  to  be  free  from 
any  contact  with  the  building.  As  they  can¬ 
not  be  heated,  water  may  freeze  in  them,  and 
there  should  be  such  clear  space  all  round 
thorn  that  in  case  of  overflow,  no  water  will 
set  back  under  the  eaves  and  over  the  tops  of 
the  walls  or  down  their  faces. 

A  careful  architect  will  duly  consider  all 
these  matters  before  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  and  thus  planning,  be  will  secure  greater 
comfort  in  the  use  of  any  considerable  struc¬ 
ture,  and  economy  in  its  maintenance,  without 
materially  increasing  the  original  cost. 


Individual 

Communion 

Caps,  Cabinets  and  Tables,  adaptsd  to  tbs  cos- 
toms  and  usages  of  all  branebes  of  tbe  Christian 
church.  Illustrated  deecrlptlys  catalogue  free. 
GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  NorUivlllS,  Mich. 

lfaDaflM(ttr«n  of  ruroiture  fbr  Churoh,  CbKfMl,  Smnday 


ROOFS  OF  CHURCHES. 

A  properly  constructed  roof  serves  not  only 
to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow,  but  assists  in 
keeping  the  building  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  To  best  serve  all  these  pur¬ 
poses,  the  roof  proper  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  beneath,  or  the  inside  false  roof,  should 
have  ample  space  between  them  to  provide  for 
ventilation  in  the  summer,  heating  in  the 
winter,  and  also  easy  and  careful  inspection 
of  both  roof  and  ceiling  at  all  times.  The  air 
space  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  a  free 
circulation,  quite  independent  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  room  beneath,  and  should  contain 
its  own  proper  heating  and  ventilating  ap¬ 
paratus.  By  such  means  the  effect  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  sun  upon  tbe  roof  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  rooms  below,  thus  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  their  comfort  in  hot  weather.  And 
the  same  apparatus  will,  when  the  season 
comes  around,  greatly  facilitate  the  warming 
of  the  church  by  tempering  the  air  above  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms,  and  preventing  all 
heavy  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the 
outer  roof.  To  this  end  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
air  in  this  space  somewhat  warm  throughout 
the  whole  winter  and  early  spring  seasons. 
The  air  space  should  have  convenient  means 
of  access,  and  be  well  floored  (it  may  be  with 
rough  lumber),  to  protect  the  ceiling  below, 
and  enable  tbe  person  in  charge  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  at  any  time  inspect  every  portion  of  the 
roof  from  the  inner  side.  Thus  breaks  or  leaks 
may  be  discovered  before  any  damage  is  done 
to  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  while  they 
are  small  enough  to  be  easily  repaired. 

In  the  construction  of  the  roof,  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  climate.  If  only 
rain  is  to  be  excluded,  a  good  covering  of 
shingles  or  slate,  with  ample  gutters,  leads, 
and  down  spouts  will  suffice.  These  should 
be  properly  guarded  against  the  entrance  of 
suob  matter  as  may  clog  or  close  them,  and 
for  its  ready  clearing  out  in  any  case.  If 
provision  must  be  made  against  snow,  sleet, 
and  ioe,  the  best  covering  should  be  used, 
with  heavy  waterproof  paper  or  felt  beneath 
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The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  EEAHGEUST, 

166  Fifth  Amnue,  Now  York. 


THE  COMMUNION  SYPHON 


Retains  tbe  use  of  one  Cnp,  insures  i>erfect  cleanliness 
and  obviates  the  danger  of  possible  contagion.  Every 
Communicant  sTumld  own  one.  For  sale  by  TirrANY  & 
Co.,  New  York  City ;  BAiiiSr,  Banks  &  Biddle,  Pbila- 
delpbia,  and  all  other  leading  jewelers,  or  address 

FRANK  BAILEY,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Plant  For 
Chufchai 

Anywhoro, 
Coat,  $1,500  to 

$150,000 
Work  Correct 
and  Modern 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References: 
Hundreds  of  my 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 


V/arren  H*  Hayes 


/Ychitect- 

Aihreapolis* 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  labei  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  subs  ription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  lx  anything  is  due 
The  Evanoxlui.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
THXEVAJfOBUBT 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaaer 

TBOT,  If.  T.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


XUM 


The  Liberty  catalogue  isn’t 
for  sale— we  don’t  sell  our  cat¬ 
alogues.  Send  your  address 
—don’t  enclose  stamp,  use  a 
postal— we  will  send  you  the 
Book  about  the  Liberty. 

THE  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO 
4  Warren  Street,  New  York 
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Cbe  motiist 


QUARTERLY 

Contents  for 
Jan..  1896: 


GERMINAL  SELECTION. 

Prof.  Auautt  Weismann. 

Pathological  Pleagures  and  Paira.  Th.  Ribot. 

On  the  Part  Played  by  Accident  in  Invention  and  Dis¬ 
covery.  Prof.  Ernst  Mach. 

On  the  hature  of  Mathematical  Knowledge.  Prof.  Her¬ 
mann  SCBCBEKT. 

On  Chinese  Philosophy.  Dr.  Paci,  Carcs. 

“Tou  are  making  yonr  Journal  so  valnabie  that  I  cannot  be 
without  It  any  longer,  althongh  I  do  not  anbacribe  to  its  phil¬ 
osophy.”— Prof  Henkv  F.  Osbobn,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

A  sample  copy  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Current  numbers  50c. ;  yearly  $2.00. 

OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Have  you  seen  the  new  monthly  magazine, 

“PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD”? 

It  contains  in  simple,  easily  understood  terms  an  ez- 
plauatiou  and  account  of  the  great  current  events  of  the 
whole  world  in  political  and  historical  matters;  the  nota¬ 
ble  achievements  in  scientific  discovery;  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  mechanical  accomplishments;  the  greatest  finan¬ 
cial  events;  the  literary  and  artistic  works  of  special 
merit. 

Keeps  the  busy  reader  informed  of  everything  wort 
knowing  in  current  human  progress. 

Protuselz  Illustrated. 

One  Dollar  a  Year. 

Sample  Copy  10  Cents. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD  CO., 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


52  Selected  Studies  47. 

By  5TEPHEN  HELLER. 

Edited,  revised  and  auaotated  by  Theodor  F.  Bohlmana. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  by  Mr.  Bohlmann  to  his 
teacher  and  friend.  Prof.  Karl  Kllndwortb,  of  Berlin,  Is  of 
great  value  to  teachers  and  students  of  the  Piano.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  book  Is  a  very  learned  essay  by  the  editor  on  the 
subject  of  the  Heller  Studies,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance 
In  the  study  of  this  and  similar  music.  As  a  specimen  of 
music  engraving  and  printing  the  work  Is  unexcelled.  In  3 
Tols.,  Price  of  each,  $1.50.  Complete  $2.00. 

PUBLISHBD  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 


CBLTSE  OF  THE  ANERICAN-BUII,T  STEAMER  “OHIO.” 

The  largest  and  Bnest  yacht  steamer  In  the  world.  Dining¬ 
room  holds  200  persons,  and  only  this  number  will  be  taken 
upon  any  cruise. 

February  Ist.— SO^lay  cruise  to  Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico,  Gna- 
daloupe,  all  the  Windward  aud  Leeward  Islands,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  Jamaica.  Rate,  $275. 

March  28th  to  June  6th.— 70-f  ay  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean, 
visiting  Spain,  Malta,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
France.  Ten  days  longer  than  any  other  cruise.  Kate,  $425 
and  upwards. 

June27tb  to  August  27th. — Crnlse  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  the  Midnight  Sun,  and  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible 
August  8th.  Kate,  $550. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  program  to  the 
THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  COMPANY, 

1715  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to  any  agents  of  the  International  Navigation  Co. 


For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS,  New  York. 

Excursions  to  Europe;  Send  for  Program. 
ti^T  VTA  NTi  excursion  starts  Feb.  29  via  Gibraltar,  $550 
“'-'A' A  Ananiy  and  up.  First  class.  Accompanied  ^  F. 
C  Clark,  ez-U.  S.  vlce-consol  at  Jerusalem,  111  B’way,  N.  Y. 
Two  months’  tour  to  Enr<>pe,  May  lltb. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  KELLY,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

The  Bureau  of  information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap. 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir. 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  natruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Going  to 
Build  a 


YOU  make  your  own  se¬ 
lection.  You  own  your 
lot,  out  and  out.  It’s 
yours — to  build  on,  to  hold,  or 
sell. 

And  the  profits  on  your 
shares  are  yours  as  well. 

A  moderate-means  syndi¬ 
cate,  operating  in  real  estate 
in  the  direct  line  of  New  Y ork’s 
development — anything  safer  ? 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 

Americ.iii  Surety  Building, 
Room  16.  Now  York. 


F'or  the  Winter  go  to 

48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

Tor  Winter  Tours  go  to 

'West  IxYdies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 


If  you  are.begin  right. 
Cct  our  beautiful  book 
ofDesi^s  and  Plana. 

“ARTISTIC  HOMES  No.  2  ” 

richly  Illustrated— entirely  new  The  most  unlqn.-' 
hook  pub!  Ished  Ten  Cent,  I  n  si  1  ver  pays  for  It. 
ttO.  f.  BARBER  A  CO.,  ArcUtMU,B«x  29,  Knoxville.To'  ' 


tCbc  JEvaiiGcUst’s 

tTour  of  flDtsotone. 


Celebrating  the  Centennied  of  Evangelical 
Work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  The  Evangelist 
has  arranged  for  a  visit  to  the  chief  missionary 
stations  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  “isles  of  the 
sea.”  The  itinerary  embraces  a  glance  at  home 
missionary  work,  while  crossing  the  continent, 
and  then  a  circuit  of  the  Pacific,  including  a  run 
through  Japan  and  down  the  China  coast,  and 
thence  via  Singapore  and  Batavia,  through  Torres 
Straits  to  Sidney,  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  and 
the  Fiji,  Samoan,  Tonga  and  Hawaiian  isles. 

The  party  will  start  from  New  York  or  or 
about  April  lOtb,  1866,  and  will  be  doe  on  their 
return  at  San  Francisco  about  September  1st. 
The  charge  for  the  entire  trip  will  be  $1,3.50.  The 
party  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  we  reserve 
the  right  to  limit  It  to  fitteen. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  more  detailed 
plans  n  application. 

Zbc  Bvanaelist, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


LITTLE 


“FOR  EVERY  BOOK  READER.” 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS  to  the  Homes  of 
American  Authors:  (i.)  Emerson,  by  Geo. 
Wm.  Curtis,  (a.)  Bryant.  (3.)  Prescott. 
C4.)  Lowell.  Cs.)  Simms,  by  Wm.  Cullen 
Bryant.  (6.)  Walt  Whitman.  (7.)  Haw¬ 
thorne,  by  Curtis.  (8.)  Audubon,  by  Parke 
Godwin.  (9.)  Irving,  Cio.t  Longfellow. 
(11.)  Everett.  Oa.)  Bancroft. 

Twelve  monthly  parts  (beginning  in  Janu¬ 
ary)  *96,  beautifully  printed.  Sutacription 
for  one  year  (la  numbers),  including  post- 
age,  50c.  Sample  Copy,  sc. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

I  ay  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


JOURNEYS 


<  .  f 


A  party  will  leave  New  York,  Saturday,  March  21,  for  a 

TOUR  THROUGH  SP.'VIN.  PORTUGAL, 

FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  ENGLAND,  with  vlslto  to  Gibraltar,  Ronda.  Seville  (dur¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Week  Ceremonials),  Malaga,  Grenada,  Cordova,  Madrid,  The  E<>corial, 
Toledo.  Lisbon,  Oporto.  Braga,  Salamanca,  Blasts,  Paris,  Brussels,  Antwerp 
London,  and  other  places  of  Interest. 

A  pariy  will  leave  New  York  on  the  same  date  (and  same  steamer)  for  a 

TOUR  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

Inclusive  of  an  extended  round  of  Sontbem  France  (the  Riviera),  Italy,  Greece,  The 
I.evant,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servla,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Austria-Hungary, 


Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Budapest,  Vienna,  Munich,  Paris,  London,  and  scores  ol 
other  cities. 

Other  Tours  Through  Europe— May  16,  May  23,  June  20,  and  July  4. 

California  Tours— Jan.  24,  Feb.  6,  Feb.  11,  Feb.  14,  March  3,  and  March  6. 

Florida  Tours — Jan.  24,  Feb.  6. 14.  and  28 
Mexico  Tours— Jan.  24  and  Feb.  14. 

Second  Tour  to  Japan  and  China— Feb.  24. 

Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  all  points, 
send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  the  particular  trip  desired. 

RAYMOND  A  WHITCOMB,  $1  East  14th  8t.,  Llaeoln  Baildlng,  Union  89.,  New  York. 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ‘iO  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Height  THE  Season 
At  Lakewood _ 


NEW  YORK’S  FAVORITE  T 

“  CITY  OF  REFUGE  ”  # 

is  now  the  center  of  a  del  ightf  nl  vl  vac-  J 
ity,  while  there  is  still  a  restfulness  ^ 
to  the  place  that  makes  It  a  refresh-  ^ 
meat  to  the  wearied  mind  and  body.  W 

If  yon  feel  the  stress  of  city  cares,  A 
or  If  you  simply  wish  to  ’’let  up” a  ^ 
little  and  have  a  good  time,  pack  a  ^ 
satchel  and  roll  down  to  Lakewood,  W 
over  the  perfectroadbedof  tbeJersey  w 
Central  Railroad.  It  will  be 

Not  Only  a  Pleasant  Holiday 
But  a  Good  Investment 

The  Oate  to  this  House  Beautiful  4«  at  the 
foot  of  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  the  ferry 
to  the  Central  Railroad  Station. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  chief  financial  events  of  the  past  week 
were  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  Bond  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  the  modification  of  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6th,  calling  for  subscriptions  to  $10'vi,000,- 
000  of  bonds ;  this  modification  extends  the 
period  for  payment,  so  that  final  payment  will 
occur  about  June  15th  instead  of  about  March 
25tb,  as  provdied  in  the  original  circular.  On 
the  new  footing,  after  the  first  payment  the 
remainder  may  be  paid  in  instalments  of  10 
per  cent,  each  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding 
fifteen  days.  Thus  the  foreboding  touching 
the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  $20,000,000 
gold  at  intervals  of  only  ten  days,  until  the 
hundred  millions  was  secured,  has  been  eased. 
But  just  how  all  the  gold  called  for  is  to  be 
got  is  not  quite  apparent.  Not  but  there  is 
plenty  of  the  precious  metal,  but  it  now  be¬ 
comes  an  active  commodity,  and  according  to 
the  Financial  Chronicle,  some  intending  sub¬ 
scribers  are  contracting  to  buy  gold  in  the 
open  market,  paying  the  quoted  rate  of  1  2  to 
8  4  of  1  per  cent,  therefor  to  the  bullion 
dealer.  Some  bankers  are  importing  gold 
from  Europe  either  to  loan  to  subscribers  or 
to  sell  at  the  premium,  or  for  their  own  use  in 
paying  for  bonds.  And  yet  gold  continues  to 
be  exported  ;  about  $2,500,000  was  the  estimate 
for  January  22nd.  The  foreign  exchange 
market  has  been  steady  and  otherwise  with¬ 
out  feature  during  the  week. 

The  belief  appears  to  be  strong  in  infiuential 
quarters  that  the  administration  is  about  to 
give  expression  to  a  decided  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  this  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  resolutions  of  Senator 
Davis,  have  handicapped  anything  like  breadth 
or  activity  in  the  stock  dealings.  On  Friday 
the  story  became  current  that  the  British  fiy- 
ing  squadron  bad  been  ordered  to  American 
waters,  and  although  the  story  was  officially 
denied  from  London,  it  had  a  temporary  dis¬ 
quieting  effect.  London  has  been  a  free  seller 
of  stocks,  but  not  so  much  from  fear  of  in¬ 
ternational  complications  as  from  lack  of  faith 
in  our  currency  system.  The  point  is  made 
that  we  accepted  a  low  price  for  the  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  bonds,  because  they  were  payable  in 
“coin”  instead  of  *‘in  gold.”  London  urges 
that  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  this  fact  will  be  remembered  when  the 
time  for  their  redemption  comes.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  paid  for  the  option  of  redemp¬ 
tion  in  coin,  it  would  not  be  extraordinary  if  it 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest 

16  TKARS’  BXPBRIBNCB. 
Send  for  deecriptive  pam 
phUt. 
orriCBS: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


exercised  it.  On  its  being  pointed  out  that  we 
were  pledged  to  pay  the  bonds  in  gold,  the 
question  was.  Why,  then,  did  not  Congress 
authorize  the  fact  to  be  set  forth  on  the  face 
of  the  bonds?  There  would,  it  was  held,  be 
continued  liquidation  of  British  investments 
in  this  country  until  the  evil  was  remedied. 

The  bank  statement  shows  steady  accumu¬ 
lation  of  money,  in  anticipation  of  the  bond 
issue,  and  a  large  contraction  in  loans.  The 
surplus  reserve  increased  more  than  $5,000,- 
000,  the  banks  now  holding  $82,845,550  in 
excess  of  the  legal  limit,  which  places  them 
in  a  strong  position. 

A  continuance  of  recent  firmness  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  improvement  in  values  were  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  grain  markets,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  week.  Since  July,  1895,  the 
aggregate  exports  of  wheat  and  fiour  were 
equivalent  to  71,897,166  bushels,  against  85,- 
392,501  busheles  same  period  last  year,  and 
corn  45,088,531  bushels  as  compared  with 
8,319,058  bushels  one  year  ago. 

Railway  earnings  continue  favorable,  but 
officials  report  that  business  is  falling  away, 
and  are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depoeitory  for  moneys  pale 
Into  Conrt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmstef 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tht 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Keliglous  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnali 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  toi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vloe-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 
TRUSTEES » 


Samubl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokbs, 
Gborge  Bliss, 

William  Libbby, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Danibl 


Wm.  ROCKErBLLBR, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jr, 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  BrooLiy 
Oeokoe  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jamb  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phblps 
Loro 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BAL'I'IMORB. 
connected  by  pbivatb  wires. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
Wo  buy  and  seU  all  Orst-class  Invest-  1  nvoa  fill  011  1 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  AH  T  C9l/lltCUI 
celt  e  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor- 
po.-atlons.  Firms  and  Indivldnals  on  fa- 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  ►JCHal  lulCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  asd  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelgi 
coontiies. 

Letters  We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
» A*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Oommerclal  and  Travellers' 
Oredit  available  In  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


SMALL  FARM. 

Acres,  4  miles  from  Richmond,  Vlrffinis.  Lars 
well,  good  soil,  well  watered,  hoe  road,  good  neifin- 
borbood,  new  dwelli^,  6  rooms  and  bam.  Write  for 
free  cstalojrue.  R,  If,  CHAFFIN  CO.,  Inc., 
Uieltinoiiclt  Va« 


All  you  have  guesged 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  “How  and 
Why.f>  We  pay  post¬ 
age 


WitmvuML 


Against  Western 
Mortgages, 

have  your  friends 

S  warned  you  ? 

If  so,  what  do  they 
advise  ? 

Our  pamphlet  may 
help  you  do  your  think¬ 
ing.  It  explains  our 
securities  and  is  sent 
free. 

The  Provident 
Trust  Co  ^  Milk  St.. 

A  *  liOV  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  Hew  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  do. 
Mutual  life  Building, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  .......  Sg.OOO.OOO 

SURPLUS,  .......  MS, 000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
snbiect  to  check  or  on  certificate. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  HURRAY,  Treae.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sumnel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Isellu.  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Angnstns  D.  JolUlard, 

George  8.  Bowdoln,  James  N.  Jsrvle, 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Rkhard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  Walter  G.  Oakman, 

Robert  Goelet,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

G.  G.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Haniman,  Henry  W.  Smith, 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  HcK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 

William  C.  Whitney. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectinK  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgase  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


WESTERN 

MORieAGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE. 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON.  45  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Musa. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31.  ’93- 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  wnich  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIdT. 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  CKy. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  A  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
w.riDt'r"  orice  of  which  was  $7.50. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


January  23,  1896. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

IM  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


UENKT  M.  FIELJ>,  D.D..  Editor. 
HBNKT  K.  ElilAOT.  PnbUataer. 


rxRMS  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oountriee  SLM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  snbecrip- 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  in  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.fi0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

AnvaRTisiNO  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
stiecial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Aix  Bubecriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon- 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or* 
der,  postKifflce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pnd^inee  at  New  York  as  seeond-elass 
muM  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 

The  108th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbvterian 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21st,  1896. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions.  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  F.rection,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Rducation.  -----  1334  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 
Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Miuisterial  Relief,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmeo.  •  •  -  516  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Moutauk  Block,  Chicago. 


PR  ESB  TTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  meets  in  the  Stockton 
church,  on  Tuesday.  Jan.  2»  at  10:30  a.m. 

A.  L  Armstrono,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  meets  in  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  church,  Camden,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  at 
10  A.M.  ,  Henry  Reeves  Stated  C  erk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  meets  in  the  A'-snciation 
Building,  Chicago,  on  Mondxy.  Feb.  3  at  10:30  A.M. 

James  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  IN  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SEHINABY,  700  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
will  be  given  on  the  following  days  at  8.15  p.m.; 

On  Practical  Religion, 

Monday,  February  3d.  The  Kev.  Principal  Oeo.  M.  Orant,  D  D. 

On  “  Practical  Preaching.” 

Wednesday,  February  19th.  TheRev.F.  W  Gnnsanlus,  D.D. 

The  subject  not  yet  annonnced. 
Monday,  March  16th.  The  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitkin, 

On  “Winning  Souls.” 
On  Church  Unity. 

Monday,  January  27th.  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  D.D., 
LL  D.  On  “  The  Sin  of  Schism.” 

Monday.  February  Kith.  Tbe  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Henry  C. 

Potter.  D.D.,  LL.D.  On  “The  Chicago — Lambeth  Artl'les  ” 
Monday.  March  2d.  The  Rev.  bishop  John  F.  Hurst.  D.D., 
LL.D.  On  “  Irenic  Movements  Since  the  Reformation.” 
Monday,  March  9th.  The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D. 

On  “The  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  a  World.wlde  Necessity.” 
Admission  free,  without  ticket. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XBTAB1.I8HRD  IN  PBILADEI.PBI A,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  ml>stonary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  rhe  evangelical  churches  can  nnite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k 
abides.  2276  new  schools  started  In  1895 ;  also  160  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  71  years  of 

Srosperlty  Will  you  beln  ns  and  share  In  tbe  blessing? 

: very  dollar  acceptable.  625.00  starts  a  new  school  furnishing 
It  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  btndy  and  a  good  library.  6800 
supports  a  missionary  one  )  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct 
from  mlsslonarv  von  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  Bancbopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

719  Csnstable  Building,  5th  Ave.  A  E.  18th  St..  New  York  City 


THE  SOCIKTT  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMR  «  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commoniv  cal'ed  “Port  iSocie'y.”)  Chartered  In  1819 
Supports  Min  tiers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Keadiag  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hnuson  River,  and  81  -Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largrlv  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalit’ee.  its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  snstaln  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Roui/t.  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  President. 
Tbbophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick.  Treasurer, 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen:  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  tne  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  p'»rt  of  New  Yorx.  Publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Magazine,  the  Seaman’s  FWend.  and  the  Li/e  Boat 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W,  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  S3d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  enga^d  in  prodneing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literatn' e  Through  Its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  p^Iications. 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
iagaclee.  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

1S5  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
was  established  to  shelter  and  provide  for  children  whose  par¬ 
ents  are  unable  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  Ihey 
are  cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  elsewhere .  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to^sy 
are  what  they  are  because  of  ti<e  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  POKTE-rivB  tbousand  have 
been  In  Its  school,  and  over  twenty-six  tbousand  have 
lived  in  the  bouse. 

It  Is  supported  largely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Dona¬ 
tions  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song  by  the  children,  Snnday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.; 
Sunday-school,  2  to  8  p.m  Day-school-,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and 
12:40  to  8  P.M.  except  Satu’day:  at  dinner  table,  12:10  to  12:40 
p,M,  Visitors  are  cordially  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K. 
Jbsup,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.;  Oborub  F.  Betts,  Sec.; 
Wm.  F.  Barnard.  Supt. 

“Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  bnildlng  to  take 
tbe  place  of  one  which  had  to  be  tom  down  as  it  was  unsafe. 
We  urgenUy  ask  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  four  hundred 
children.” 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 


A  Thoroughly  Digestible  Brea4. 

Bread  made  from  Dyspepsia  Flour  is  acceptable  not 
only  to  tbe  most  delicate  stomach,  but.  to  the  fastidious 
palate  as  well.  It  is  a  wheat  flnnr  and  contains  all  the 
life-giving  elements  of  three  kinds  of  wheat.  A  small 
portion  of  the  wheat  kernal  is  used,  the  non-nutritive 
parts  being  separated  and  discarded.  It  is  endorsed  by 
physicians  ss  a  valuable  natriment  for  all  anffering  from 
stomach  and  intestinal  diseases.  Though  of  the  highest 
qusli  y  and  purity,  iis  price  brings  it  within  the  reach 
of  nearly  everyone.  Those  who  wish  c»n  secure  cooking 
samples  and  namphlets  by  addressing  themanufactnrers, 
Farwell  &  Rhines,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES. 

$500.00.  with  long  payments  on  the  balance,  will  buy  a 
new  and  commodious  bouse  and  lot,  in  Orange,  N.  J.. 
where  there  are  more  than  100  vacant  houses  on  account 
ot  tbe  failnre  of  the  business  at  Edison’s  plaut.  Orange 
Is  only  a  short  ride  from  N.  Y.  City,  and  fifteen  cents 
fare  by  electric  cars  No  more  desirable  place  can  be 
found  in  the  state  for  educating  a  family,  as  a  pupil  can 
get  instruction  on  any  subject  tiiat  he  may  desire. 
Churches  are  numerous  from  a  Hebrew  Synagogue  to 
Unita’ian.  Kents  and  cm  rent  expenaes  of  a  family  were 
never  lower  than  now.  Write  me  what  yon  want. 

Sereno  E.  Todd,  19  Parkinson  Terrace,  Orange,  N.J. 


WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Dr.  Henry  James 

stands  at  the  bead  of  tbe  profession,  inasmuch  as  be  is 
the  only  physician  on  record  who  has  positively  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  Consumption.  The  discovery  be  made 
while  in  the  East  Indies,  wbicli  enabled  him  to  cure  his 
only  child  of  that  disease,  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
tbe  lives  of  thonsands.  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Nosal 
Catarrh  are  all  features  of  Consumption,  and  unless  ar¬ 
rested  in  time  will  soon  get  beyond  human  control.  The 
Doctor’s  preparation  of  East  India  Hemp  will  at  once 
arrest  and  dissipate  every  symptom  of  that  disease,  and 
make  a  positive  and  permanent  cure.  These  remedies 
are  prepared  in  Calcutta  and  now  imported  into  this 
country. 

Ask  yonr  druggist  for  DR.  HENRY  JAMES’  Imported 
Preparation  of  India  Hemp,  and  if  they  fail  yon,  send  to 
ns  direct.  Price  $2.50  i)er  bottle  or  three  bottles  for 
6.50.  Pills  and  Ointment,  $1.2.“)  each.  Address  CRAD¬ 
DOCK  &  CO..  1032  Race  St..  Philadelphia. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
tbe  gams,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remMy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle .  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Sirrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


"WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

YTTOODLAWN  STATION  {24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
V*  road  Office.  Na  %  Ea.st  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicits.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


An  educated  gentleman  of  refinement  and 
social  culture,  an  excellent  reader,  good  voice  and 
distinct  utterance,  offers  bis  services  to  invalids  or  dis¬ 
abled  persons  at  stated  periods,  by  the  hour,  in  such 
manner  as  may  please  and  entertain  tbe  patient.  Ad- 
diesB  Companion,  Evangelist  Office. 


WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

A  sergeant  of  police  stood  before  the  green-room 
door  the  other  evening  in  tbe  great  music  hall,  tbe 
most  capacious  place  of  amusement  in  Buffalo. 
Doubtless  he  was  wont  always  to  mount  guard  at 
that  point  over  the  queens  of  the  opera.  Pushing 
"by  him,  however,  into  the  dingy  sanctum  of  the 
stage,  it  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  the  star  of 
that  particular  evening— no  less  a  person  than  Dr. 
T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  who  had  just  closed  his  great 
lecture  on  “All  Around  the  World.”  Clad  in  a 
fur-lined  and  fur- faced  great  coat,  be  looked  as 
though  he  bad  in  fact  just  stepped  out  of  the  Rus- 
sias.  The  Doctor  said,  in  our  chat  with  him,  that 
he  had  found  Washington  to  exceed  his  expecta¬ 
tions — that  he  liked  it  and  was  not  disappointed  in 
his  hope  to  get  Congressmen  to  attend  his  services, 
which  they  did.  The  Doctor  seemed  on  the  top 
wave  of  good  spirits.  He  sent  his  best  wishes  to 
“Dear  Dr.  Field,”  as  he  said,  with  his  pleasantest 
facial  expression. 

The  Arctic  regions  would  fail  in  trying  to  snow 
in  the  invincible  Talmage  smile.  It  is  worth  the 
price  of  admission  any  time  to  bask  in  it  for  an 
hour  or  two.  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  power. 
When  you  think  of  it,  how  few  men  have  been  able 
to  win  great  popular  power  who  could  not  smile. 
Depew  does  it  and  so  did  Lincoln — but  Jefferson 
Davis  didn’t  indulge.  Its  neglect  has  doubtless 
caused  mauy  a  failure.  So  let  us  all  try  to  smile  and 
win. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford,  who  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  first  Baptist  preachers  in  the  country, 
has  moved  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  His  people 
have  recently  completed  for  him  a  fine  brown-stone 
church  on  Delaware  avenue.  It  has  just  been 
opened  with  a  week  of  house-warming.  Like  St. 
Peter’s  sheet  of  old,  its  pulpit  has  been  filled  with 
all  manner  of  two  footed  apostles.  Jews,  Uni- 
versalists,  Presbyterians,  etc.,  have  successively 
preached  in  it.  “Close  communion”  among  Bap¬ 
tists  by  the  New  Exegesis  seems  to  mean  closer 
communion  with  other  denomiuations. 

The  Rev.  H.  Elliot  Mott,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Presbyterian  pastors,  has  just  planned  a  January 
lecturing  tour  through  Michigan.  He  is  in  demand 
on  the  platform  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit. 

The  Zurcher  case  still  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  He 
is  spiked  and  so  is  the  Bishop.  The  press,  however, 
keep  probing  them  both.  The  Buffalo  Commercial, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  papers  in  New  York 
state,  now  under  the  careful  editorial  care  of  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  a  son  of  old  Gov.  Forster  of 
Connecticut,  publishes  from  time  to  time  new  shots 
in  the  case  that  keep  things  lively,  and  something, 
it  would  seem,  must  drop  before  long. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  has  over  1600  students  this  win¬ 
ter.  Its  undergraduate  Congress  for  the  settling 
of  all  students’  troubles  and  misdemeanors  is  re¬ 
ported  as  working  smoothly  and  with  benefits. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  so  long  associated  with 
Cornell,  has  an  article  in  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view  that  must  surprise  many.  He  calls  it  “The 
Millstone  of  Christianity.”  If  Dr.  Hitchcock  were 
living  he  could  write  a  companion  piece  on  “The 
Milestones  of  Christianity”  that  would  answer  the 
Ex-Oxonian  so  that  he  would  have  nothing  left  but 
a  scarlet  university  hood  and  a  couple  of  scarlet 
cheeks. 

EAST  AURORA. 

This  church,  once  so  well  cared  for  by  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Richmond,  now  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Church, 
Albany,  is  doing  well  under  Rev.  H.  W.  Tolson. 
It  reports  last  year  120  communicants  and  a  Sunday 
school  of  180  members,  with  a  fine  showing  of  con¬ 
tributions.  Aurora  is  a  summer  resort  of  Buffalo 
bankers.  S.  M.  Clement,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Marine  Bank,  has  his  country  seat  here.  One  of  the 
new  fangled  “chap-books”  is  published  in  Aurora, 
viz.,  “The  Philistine.”  Hamilton  Mabie  of  The 
Outlook  has  an  article  on  the  decadent  literature  in 
one  of  these  chap-books.  He  gives  some  hints  on 
style  that  are  valuable  to  all  aspirants  for  place  in 
the  world  of  the  pen. 

LOCKPORT. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  bO'-iness,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

Tbe  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


HAND-OMELY  furnished  ROOMS  in  refined 
Americs.u  familr.  Board  optional.  Address 
Home.  462  Lexington  Avenue. 


UFTON  COURT,  Camden,  f>.  C.  — Old-fashioned 
Southern  home.  beautifnllY  situated,  half  a  mile 
from  depot,  post  office,  etc.  Charml^  w  dks  and  drives. 
No  malaria.  Sandy  soil  and  pioee.  For  terms  apply  to 
Mas.  ROGER  GRISWOLD  PERKINS. 


The  old  First  Church  from  which  Rev.  Anthony 
Evans  removed  to  fill  Dr.  Paxton’s  place  in  New 
York,  is  still  vacant.  Dr.  Hopkins  is  supplying  it. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  long  some  young  man,  well 
recommended,  will  apply  for  the  situation.  It  is  a 
pity  to  leave  so  important  a  point  neglected  and 
without  pastoral  care  for  so  long.  Some  one  ought 
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Copyright,  1895,  by  The  Century  Co. 


Sami-le  of  150  photographic  iUiutrations. 

Good  During  January. 


A  HINT  TO  OUR  READERS,  NEW  AND  OLD: 

Who,  amoDK  your  friends  and  neighbors,  especially  ths  members  of  your  own 
church,  do  NOT  take  THE  EVANOELI8T?  That  can  be  ascertained  by  a  few 
simple  questions.  The  next  step  is  to  recommend  the  paper  to  them ;  which  yon  can 
do  with  a  clear  ccnscienoe.  Let  them  be  asked  to  subscribe.  If  they  say  “  Yes”  and 
hand  yon  three  dollars,  we  will  send  yon  TWO  new  books,  each  important  and 
interestinK.  but  of  widely  different  character.  One  is  THE  CENTURY  COOK 
BOOK,  a  work  which  marks  as  distinct  an  epoch  in  its  wsy  as  the  The  Century 
Dictionary.  Among  other  novel  things,  it  contains  over  150  photographic  pictures  of 
dishes  especially  prepared  for  the  book,  cooking  implements,  etc.  The  other  is 
ILLUSTRATED  AFRICA,”  just  from  the  press,  which  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  works  ever  issued.  It  contains  130  half  tone  reproductions  of  a  most 
thrilling  and  unique  character  from  photographs  from  life,  secured  by  the  celebrated 
Missionary  Bishop,  Wm.  Taylor,  and  others,  now  made  public  for  the  first  time.  The 
retail  price  of  these  two  works  is  THREE  DOLLARS:  just  the  subscription  price  of 
THE  EVANGELIST.  But  we  wish  new  readers,  even  though  at  no  immediate 
return,  satisfied  that  such  an  introduction  will  secure  permanent  subscribers. 

By  this  plan,  yon  can  offer  one  of  the  books  to  your  friend  while  retaining  the 
other ;  or,  of  course,  yon  are  free  to  keep  both  or  give  both  to  the  new  subscriber  if 
you  prefer. 

May  we  hear  promptly  from  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual 
offer. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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on  examining  him,  said  that  he  was  very  much 
bruised,  but  would  recover.  In  fact  he  has  so  far 
recover^  as  to  be  able  to  write  this  letter,  and  is 
thankful  that  his  Christmas  present  was  not  any 
more  severe.  J.  G.  Smith.” 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City.— The  Rev.  John  Gerardus  Fagg 
has  been  made  an  assistant  minister  of  the  Colle- 
mate  church — the  induction  taking  place  in  the  new 
Middle  church,  on  Second  Avenue,  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  Jan.  12.  The  new  pastor,  Mr.  Fagg,  was  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1860.  He  was  Mucated  at 
Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  at  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  then 
preached  at  Cfobleskill  and  Lawyersville,  Schoharie 
county,  N.  Y.,  for  two  years.  He  resigned  and  was 
sent  to  Amoy,  China,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  April,  1894, 
and  preached  in  the  Middle  Collegiate  church,  this 
city,  until  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  New  Paltz  Re¬ 
formed  church,  where  he  remained  until  he  became 
assistant  minister  of  the  Collegiate  church. 

Fonda,  N.  Y. — The  Reformed  church  here  closed 
the  year  with  paying  off  its  debt  of  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Tney  even  did  better,  raising  1916  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  !  At  the  close  instead  of 
singing  the  regulation  doxology,  the  congregation 
gave  with  great  feeling,  “Come,  thou  fount  of  every 
blessing.” 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

New  Britain,  Conn. — The  First  Congregational 
Church,  Rev.  G.  Henry  Sandwell,  pastor,  neld  its 
annual  meeting  last  week.  It  reported  a  mem ber- 
ship  of  nearly  700.  with  total  contributions  for  the 
year  of  over  $13,000.  All  the  organizations  of  the 
church  were  shown  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  active 
condition,  and  the  pastor  enters  upon  the  fifth  year 
of  his  ministry  in  tnis  important  charge  with  bright 
prospects  and  hopes.  A  series  of  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  are  now  in  progress  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Pope,  assisted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  from  which  great  results  are  anticipated. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Savannah,  Ga— The  decision  left  to  Presltytem- 
— At  the  First  Church,  on  Dec.  29th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  L. 
C.  Vass  gave  a  summary  of  his  work  during  his  five 
years’  pastorate.  Beginning  with  216  members, 
there  ha.s  been  a  net  gain  of  74;  and  there  are  now 
enrolled  290.  This  is  the  largest  increase  ever  made 
in  the  same  neriod  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  total  additions  to  the  church  in  that  time  have 


Pleubist  Pains,  Asthmatic  and  all  Throat  affections, 
are  soon  relieved  by  that  certain  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Dr.  D.  .Tavoe’s  Expectorant.  'I  he  best  lamdy  Pill, 
Jayne's  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  the  simplest, 
quickest  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  Bronchitis, 
Asthma  and  Throat  Uiseases. 


been  163,  or  an  average  of  33  annually.  One-half 
the  present  membership  were  received  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor.  A  manse  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  ^700.  A  debt,  however,  rests  on  it  of  $2,700. 
In  the  five  years  the  contributions  have  been  $25,- 
000,  of  which  $5,000  have  been  used  for  general  be¬ 
nevolent  objects.  Dr.  Vass  has  asked  the  church  to 
join  him  in  asking  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation,  but  the  church  declined  to  do  so.  At 
a  subsequent  large  congregational  meeting,  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  in  a  ballot  vote,  urged  Dr.  Vass 
to  withdraw  bis  resignation.  Most  earnest  personal 
resolutions  have  been  added  to  the  vote;  and  the 
whole  city  seems  to  be  solicitous  for  Dr.  Vass  to  re¬ 
main.  He  announced,  however,  to  his  charch  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  5,  that  it  seemed  wisest  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  Savannah  Presbytery.  A  meeting 
of  that  body  has  been  called  for  Jan.  23,  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  to  decide  the  case. 


Centennial . . . 
Missionary 
Tour^^ 


APPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sturdy 
Scotch  reformer: 

“In  stature  he  was  slightly  under  the  mid¬ 
dle  height,  of  well  knit  and  graceful  figure, 
with  shoulders  somewhat  broad,  longish  fin¬ 
gers,  bead  of  moderate  size,  hair  black,  com¬ 
plexion  somewhat  dark,  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  not  unpleasing.  In  bis  stern  and  severe 
countenance  there  was  a  natural  dignity  and 
majesty,  not  without  a  certain  grace,  and  in 
anger  there  was  an  air  of  command  on  bis 
brow.  Under  a  somewhat  narrow  forehead 
his  brows  stood  out  in  a  slight  ridge  over  bis 
ruddy  and  slightly  swelling  cheeks,  so  that 
bis  eyes  seemed  to  retreat  into  bis  head.  The 
color  of  his  eyes  was  bluish  grey,  their  glance 
keen  and  animated.  His  face  was  rather 
long ;  bis  nose  of  more  than  ordinary  length  ; 
the  mouth  large ;  the  lips  full,  the  upper  a  lit¬ 
tle  thicker  than  the  lower;  his  beard  black, 
mingled  with  gray,  a  span  and  a  half  long, 
and  moderately  thick.” 


THROnOH  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  AND  PICTURESQUE 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  FIELDS. 


Arranged  in  pursuance  of  suggestions  from  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  of  the  Episcopal,  Metho¬ 
dist,  Congregational.  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
so  as  to  give  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  home 


and  foreign  missionary  work  under  its  various  phases 
and  conditions,  on  the  centennial  of  the  depaiture  of  the 
first  missionaries  for  the  '^oulh  Sea  Islands  in  1TC6.  An 
ideal  opportunity  for  study  of  missions  and  general 
sight-seeing  in  the  most  picturesque  portiots  of  the 
world,  visiting 


New  Mexico,  Arizona, 


California,  Oregon, 

Washington,  Utah, 


Side  Trip  to  Alaska, 


Japan,  China, 


Java,  New  Zealand, 


Tonga,  Fiji, 


Samoa,  Hawaii. 


This  is  in  appropriate  succession  to  our  late  Church 
Music  Tour  to  the  world's  center  of  church  mu-ic,  and 
our  delightful  pilgrimage  to  the  places  memorable  in  the 
Church's  history.  The  same  care  in  all  details  as  to  com¬ 
fort,  and  similar  rare  facilities  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
which  marked  the  other  tours,  will  render  this  a  very 
unusual  opportunity  for  visiting  these  beautiful  and 
romantic  portions  of  Ihe  world.  Party  limited  to  twen¬ 
ty-five.  To  start  from  New  York  April  8th,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  about  September  Ist.  Fee,  $1,350.  For  pirticnlars, 
address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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LETTER  FROM  FLORIDA. 

By  Bev.  G.  H.  Smyth,  B.D. 

January  7tb  we  left  Newark  in  the  evening 
train  for  the  South.  Our  friend,  H.  B.  Plant, 
President  of  “Plant  System,”  with  whom  we 
were  to  travel,  had  gone  ahead  of  us  to  New¬ 
port  News,  where  he  is  building  for  his  com¬ 
pany  one  of  the  finest  steel  vessels  in  America. 
She  will  be  launched  in  a  few  days.  He  very 
kindly  left  his  private  car  for  us,  and  joined 
us  next  evening  at  Richmond.  Here  we  had 
the  entire  day  to  see  this  rapidly  growing  and 
beautiful  city.  Dr.  Hoge,  the  eloquent 
preacher  and  universally  esteemed  citizen, 
whose  fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  ministry 
was  celebrated  last  winter  by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  people,  including  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant  of  every 
denomination,  was  confined  to  bis  room  with 
a  slight  cold.  But  though  past  the  threescore 
years'  and  ten,  “his  eye  is  not  dim  nor  his 
natural  force  abated.  ” 

Our  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr, 
gave  up  an  engagement  to  come  and  spend  an 
hour  with  us  at  the  station.  He  is  very  happy 
over  the  removal  of  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  from  Hampden-Sidney.Va. ,  to  Richmond. 
This  renowned  school  of  the  prophets  was  or¬ 
ganized  the  same  year  as  Princeton,  1812,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  this 
famous  State,  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  and 
cultured  population.  The  place  is  occupied 
now  mostly  by  colored  people.  A  choice  site 
has  been  secured  for  this  institution  contain¬ 
ing  thirty  acres  of  ground.  Di.  Kerr,  whose 
indefatigable  labors  had  much  to  do  with  its 
removal,  secured  $50,000  for  it,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Moore,  the  senior  professor  of  the  Semin¬ 
ary,  $75,000  additional. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Savannah.  Its  wide 
streets,  asphalt  paved,  elysian  parks,  patriotic 
monuments,  cathedrals,  churches,  hotels,  and 
fine  residences,  its  polite  citizens  and  sunny 
skies,  go  far  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  the 
“Queen  City  of  the  South.”  Our  next  stop 
was  at  Ocala.  We  dined  at  the  Ocala  Hotel, 
owned  by  H.  B.  Plant  and  managed  by  Philip 
F.  Brown.  It  has  accommodations  for  250 
guests,  rooms  large  and  airy,  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity.  All  its  appointments  are 
good,  and  its  prices  quite  moderate.  Our 
journey  terminated  at  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  the 
train  running  into  its  lovely  grounds.  Many 
acres  of  grounds  and  gardens  surround  this 
hotel  on  all  sides.  The  orange,  palmetto, 
magnolia,  water-oak,  and  other  Southern  trees 
adorn  the  extended  grounds  which  are  laid 
out  with  perfect  taste  and  landscape  effect. 
The  violet,  pansy,  sweet  elysium,  morning  glo¬ 
ries,  and  many  other  flowers  abundantly  beautify 
the  spacious  beds  scattered  all  over  the  lawns. 
The  greenhouses  contain  many  tropical  plants 

GREEN  COVE 
SPRINGS 
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HOTEL 


ST.  ELMO 

Rooms  bright  and  chccrfaL  walks 
and  drives  through  the  piney  wood& 
Boating  and  fitting.  Cottages  if 
desired.  Send  for  B^klet. 

Judson  L»  Scott,  Mgr. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Tells  the  thrilling  story  of 

ST.  CLAIR’S  DEFEAT 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  disastrous  campaign,  availing 
himself  of  material  not  hitherto  used.  The  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated  by 
R.  F.  Zogbaum. 


HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON 
has  an  exceedingly  timely  and 
important  paper  on 


THE  PASSING 
OF  THE 
FUR-SEAL 


CASPAR  W.  WHITNEY’S  third  paper  of  his  series.  On  SnoW'Shoea 
to  the  Barren  Grounds,  describes  a  characteristic  bison  hunt,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  from  photographs  and  from  drawings  by  Frederic  Remington. 


The  New  Baltimore.  The  Qerman  Strunl*  for  Liberty. 

Biieels  by  William  Black.  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Loula  de  Conte. 

A  Mother  in  Israel,  the  last  story  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen.  A  humorous  story  by  M.  E.  M.  Dnvie, 
illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.  Etc.,  etc. 
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and  rare  flowers.  The  air  is  fragrant  with 
perfume  gathered  from  other  lands.  The  deep 
blue  sky,  with  its  fleecy  clouds,  the  warm 
sunshine  that  bathes  and  brightens  the  land¬ 
scape  all  round'you,  the  hum  of  the  busy  bee, 
the  sweet  musio  of  the  mocking  bird,  the 
smooth  flow  of  the  Hillsborough  River  as  it 
glides  past  this  fairy  land  of  beauty,  produces 
a  sense  of  peace,  rest,  comfort,  and  repose 
that  is  healing  to  the  invalid  and  inspiration 
to  the  strong.  A  noted  physician  once  said : 
“Were  I  sent  abroad  to  search  for  a  haven  of 
rest  for  tired  man,  where  new  life  would  come 
with  every  sun,  and  slumber  full  of  sleep 
with  every  night,  I  would  select  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Florida.  It  is  the  kindest  spot,  the 
most  perfect  paradise,  more  beautiful  it  could 
not  be  made.  Still,  calm,  and  eloquent  in 
every  feature.” 

The  hotel  building  is  over  1,200  feet  long. 
Its  walls  are  of  brick,  its  beams  of  steele, 
“arched  with  concrete  and  floored  with  tiles,” 
it  is  fireproof  if  any  building  can  be  made 
such.  The  elegance  of  its  parlors,  music- 
room,  reading-room,  dining  room,  side  par¬ 
lors  finished  in  gold,  some  in  ebony  and  gold ; 
statuary  and  paintings,  urns  and  vases  of 
tropical  plants  and  flowers,  scattered  profusely 
through  halls,  drawing -rooms,  offices,  and 
everywhere,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  temple 
of  art.  Yet  its  open  fireplaces  and  furnishing 
combine  as  well  the  home-like  impression, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  good  table  and 
perfect  service.  Many  of  the  guests  come 
to  Tampa  Bay  Hotel  year  after  year  as  soon  as 
it  opens  and  remain  until  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  friends  who  have  not  missed  a 
season  since  the  house  was  opened. 

There  is  a  very  thriving  town  just  across 
the  Hillsborough  River  from  the  hotel.  It 
has  churches  of  all  Christian  denominations 
in  it.  We  heard  the  young  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  preach  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  two 
great  sins  of  Judas,  avarice  and  revenge, 
text,  “  See  thou  to  it.  ”  We  were  courteously 
invited  to  participate  in  the  service  and  to 
preach  in  this  beautiful  little  new  church  next 
Sabbath  morning,  which  will  be  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  us.  The  freeze  of  last  winter  has  been 
hard  on  the  ohurohea  here. 


TURKISH  TROOPS. 

In  these  troublous  times  in  this  Empire, 
there  is  probably  no  district  more  quiet  than 
that  which  is  tributary  to  Tripoli.  We  have 
no  Druzes,  no  Armenians,  scarcely  a  handful 
of  Metawalies,  no  Ciroassians,  no  Turks, 
except  offioials  and  a  few  soldiers  and  a 
single  regiment  of  reserves  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  an  air  of  restlessness  and  distrust 
throughout  the  community.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  Cbristain  families  which  spend  the 
summer  in  the  mountains  are  still  remaining 
away  ftom  their  city  homes,  and  we  receive 
anxious  letters  from  interior  cities  where  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  are  uncomfortably  near. 
From  another  section  we  hear  of  certain 
villages  where  there  is  also  a  sense  of  inse¬ 
curity  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  Nusari- 
yet,  one  of  the  most  cruelly  oppressed  com¬ 
munities  in  the  land.  From  still  a  third 
direction  we  hear  of  the  robbing  of  the  Greek 
eburob  of  a  village  and  the  apprehensive  state 
of  the  people  because  of  a  Moslem  village  near 
at  hand.  The  writer  was  recently  spending  a 
night  in  this  village,  and  near  midnight  every 
one  was  aroused  by  the  firing  of  guns  at  one 
end  of  the  village.  Quite  a  number  of  shots 
were  fired,  and  we  learned  that  some  of  the 
light  fingered  neighbors  had  come  with  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  sleeping  villagers. 

The  devices  of  the  government  to  avoid  ex- 


The  Brilliant  Beauty  of  new. 

Silver  is  due  to  the  silversmith’s  art 
That  brilliancy  you  can  produce  easily 
and  quickly,  with 


POUSH 

A  child  can  do  it.  No  other  silver  polish 
will  produce  the  natural  brilliancy  of 
gold  or  silver  without  scratching. 

A  penny  proven  It. 

Send  postal  for  sample. 

Fnll  else  box  post-paid,  15  cts. 

Grocers  sell  it. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  Jokn  St,  NsarYsriu 
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pense  are  almost  ludicroas  but  that  they  press  so 
harshly  on  the  poor  people.  When  the  6ret  regi¬ 
ment  of  reserves  was  brought  to  Tripoli  an  order 
was  issued  that  the  government  would  only 
furnish  the  uniform,  but  tbat  each  man  must 
provide  his  own  head  and  foot  covering  I  The 
poor  fellows  had  been  dragged  away  from 
home,  with  no  money  and  no  reliable  prospect 
of  pay,  so  that  the  result  was  tbat  many  of 
them  were  taken  by  sea  to  Beirut  and  marched 
across  Mt.  Lebanon  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet  in  November,  barefoot,  or  with  their  feet 
tied  up  in  rags  1  Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was 
reported  tbat  the  troops  now  quartered  in 
Tripoli  are  sleeping  without  a  covering  at  the 
end  of  December!  One  poor  fellow  appealed 
to  a  friendly  Christian  and  begged  him  to 
loan  him  a  comfort.  Bad  as  this  is  here  at 
the  sea  coast,  wbat  must  we  say  to  the  same 
state  of  affairs  in  Damascus,  where  the  cold 
is  far  more  severe? 

In  the  fall  I  was  at  Zahleh,  and  intending 
to  come  home  by  rail  and  sea.  I  told  my 
muleteer  to  take  the  horse  with  his  mule, 
which  carried  my  baggage,  and  cross  the 
mountains  to  Jiini,  and  thence  up  the  coast 
to  Tripoli,  as  being  nearer  than  to  go  around 
by  Beirut.  He  made  various  objections, 
asserting  tbat  the  road  was  unsafe.  “But,’’ 
said  I,  “they  are  impressing  animals  in  Beirut, 
and  they  may  take  your  mule  for  the  army.” 
“Oh,  then.  I’ll  go  across  the  mountain.”  This 
impressing  of  animals  is  the  government’s 
only  way  to  secure  its  transportation.  Local 
officials  are  ordered  to  produce  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  animals,  and  they  send  soldiers  to  the 
Khans  to  seize  any  mules  or  horses  they  can 
find.  The  owner  may  escape  by  bribing  tbe 
soldier,  but  if  not,  he  receives  nothing  for  his 
animal,  or  at  most,  a  paper  order  for  the  price 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  soldier.  This  paper 
will  never  be  redeemed,  or  at  best,  for  only 
a  small  fraction  of  its  face  value.  When  my 
man  reached  Tripoli,  he  told  me  a  most  thrill¬ 
ing  story  of  narrow  escapee.  The  first  night, 
when  he  was  near  the  coast  and  was  preparing 
to  stop  for  the  night  at  the  next  khan,  he 
met  a  crowd  of  muleteers  hastening  up  the 
mountain.  They  told  him  the  impressing  offi¬ 
cer  was  expected  any  moment  at  the  very 
khan  where  he  proposed  to  sleep.  What 
should  he  do?  He  took  off  the  load  at  the 
edge  of  the  town  and  induced  a  man  to  let 
him  tie  the  animals  among  his  mulberry  trees, 
he  sleeping  by  them.  Stealthily  he  went  to 
the  deserted  khan  and  bought  feed  for  the 
animals.  After  dark  he  found  that  they  were 
not  eating,  and  knew  they  needed  water,  but 
that  could  be  found  only  at  the  khan.  If  he 
took  the  animals  down  there,  they  might  be 
captured,  if  not,  they  would  suffer  from  thirst. 
At  last  be  thought,  “Well,  now  I  have  got  on 
Frank  clothes  (an  old  suit  of  mine),  and  the 
horse  has  a  Frank  saddle;  I’ll  ride  him  down 
and  make  believe  I  am  an  official  horseman.” 
Having  succeeded  with  the  horse,  he  put  the 
saddle  on  the  mule,  and  repeated  tbe  attempt, 
again  with  success.  When  near  Tripoli,  some 
other  muleteers  coming  down  by  stealth  to 
Tripoli  with  coal,  saw  him  leading  one  animal 
and  riding  another,  and  fied  from  him  in  fear, 
thinking  tbat  he  was  collecting  animals  for  the 
government  1 

If  you  should  go  about  the  Khans  in  Trip¬ 
oli  or  Beirut,  you  would  hardly  find  a  horse 
or  mule  in  any  of  them.  Tbe  muleteers  who 


go  back  and  forth  stop  before  reaching  the 
city  and  send  their  loads  in  on  carts  or 
donkeys. 

The  burdens  press  most  unequally  on  the 
people,  though  heavily  on  all,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  tbat  impersonal  entity,  “tbe 
government,”  we  shall  not  go  astray  in  giving 
unstinted  sympathy  and  pity  to  the  poor  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  suffering  people. 

W.  S.  Nelson, 

TtalPOU,  Dec.  90, 1886. 


AN  HONEST  MORMON  CONFESSION. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Tbe 
Evangelist  to  the  subjoined  statement  of  a 
Mormon  Bishop.  He  sets  forth  clearly  tbe 
scheme  of  the  Mormon  churches,  now  tbat 
Statehood  has  come  to  Utah.  This  expectation 
of  the  Bishop  is  wha«  our  missionaries  in  Utah 
have  been  dreading.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  be  realized. 

It  has  been  openly  preached  in  many  places 
in  tbe  “thirteen  counties,”  in  which  there  are 
no  Christian  people  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
outside  world.  As  many  of  the  old  polyga¬ 
mists  are  still  living  in  that  relation,  there 
will  be  a  nucleus  about  which  to  commence 
to  build  up  the  system  again.  Time  will  give 
us  results. 

Let  tbe  reader  note  the  information  here 
following :  _ 

Richard  W.  Hart,  a  bishop  of  the  Mormon 
church  at  Salt  Lake  City,  member  of  tbe 
Territorial  Legislature,  and  a  practicing  lawyer 
of  some  note  in  his  region,  stopped  over  at 
Newton,  Kansas,  to  visit  some  relatives  on 
Christmas,  while  on  tbe  way  from  his  home  to 
Georgia. 

To  a  representative  of  the  local  paper  be 
granted  an  interview,  in  which  he  expressed 
some  opinions  which  will  be  received  with 
astonishment  by  people  who  bad  supposed  tbe 
Mormon  Church  had  permanently  abandoned 
polygamy.  According  to  Mr.  Hart’s  view  of 
tbe  situation,  tbe  Church  will  at  once  take 
up  the  practice  when  Utah  has  been  admitted 
as  a  State.  He  says : 

“There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  wbat  Utah  intends  doing  after  Janu¬ 
ary  4th,  when  the  proclamation  will  be  issued 
declaring  that  territory  a  State.  There  seems 
to  prevail  an  impression  tbat  tbe  Church  has 
abandoned  all  control  and  that  tbe  political 
parties  are  to  take  the  place  of  tbe  power  that 
made  a  garden  out  of  a  desert.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made.  There  are  in  Utah  five 
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of  out  people  to  one  Gentile,  and  in  thirteen 
of  the  twenty-one  counties  there  is  not  a  single 
man  of  any  other  faith  than  our  own. 
Whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  there  will 
not  be  a  State  officer  other  than  our  faith, 
either  elective  or  appointive,  unless  we  so 
will  it.  There  will  not  be  a  District  Judge 
who  can  escape  bis  responsibility  to  tbe  Lat¬ 
ter-Day  Saints. 

“With  two  exceptions  there  will  not  be  a 
sheriff  in  Utah  who  is  not  of  our  number. 

“You  ask  if  plural  marriages  have  been 
abandoned.  That  ordinance  was  of  God,  and 
as  one  of  His  commands  must  be  obeyed. 

“President  Woodruff,  by  divine  instruction, 
suspended  it,  but  did  not  repeal  it.  In  State¬ 
hood,  when  we  are  free  from  federal  interfer¬ 
ence,  the  Temple  will  witness  tbe  solemniza¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  rites  that  have  heretofore 
been  suspended.  The  penitentiary  will  no 
longer  be  filled  with  men  for  obeying  God’s 
laws. 

“Those  who  have  endured  persecution  for 
having  plural  wives  and  raising  up  children 
to  the  Lord,  have  provided  for  their  own  all 
these  years,  and  hereafter  their  sacred  family 
ties  will  be  renewed. 

“This  subject  of  plural  marriage  is  much 
misunderstood.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent, 
of  our  members  have  more  than  one  wife.  As 
a  man  prospers  tbe  Church  admonishes  him 
to  take  to  himself  additional  wives,  according 
to  his  prosperity,  and  be  obeys  as  a  religious 
duty,  always  with  the  advice  and  full  consent 
of  his  first  wife.  They  live  happily  together, 
for  it  is  the  Ijord’s  wish.”  8.  E.  Wishard. 

OonEN,  Utah. 
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A  RARE  OLD  PAMPHLET. 

A  representative  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  was  recently  shown  a  somewhat  curious 
and  rare  pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages.  It  is 
a  Welsh  translation,  as  the  title  page  puts  it 
of  a  “sermon  on  the  execution  of  Moses  Paul’ 
Indian,  who  was  found  guilty  of  murder] 
Preached  in  New  Haven,  ip  America.  By 
Sampson  Occom,  a  native  Indian.  To  which 
has  been  added  a  brief  account  of  the  success 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  Together 
with  an  account  of  the  remakable  conversion 
of  an  Indian  named  Pagey,  in  which  is  found 
a  wonderful  definition  of  the  Infinite  One  in 
three  and  three  in  one.  Caermarvon  :  Printed 
by  L.  E.  Jones  for  Evan  Evans,  1827.  ” 

There  is  no  date  in  this  Welsh  pamphlet  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  the  title  page,  which  gives  the 
time  of  its  publication  in  Wales.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  page  there  is  a  brief  “advertisement, » 
signed  by  I.  Ripson.  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  pamphlet  this  gentleman  is  spoken  of  as 
“Reverend  Mr.  Ripson,  M.A.,  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  where  Dr.  Gill  used  to  be  in  London.” 
This  “advertisement”  gives  a  few  facts  about 
“Rev.  Mr.  Occom,  saying  among  other  things 
that  “he  had  been  with  Dr.  Whitaker,  in 
England,  in  the  years  1776,  1777,  collecting 
for  Mr.  Wheelock’s  free  schools  in  India.”  It 
is  known  that  Mr.  Occom  was  educated  at 
Mr.  Wheelook's  Indian  school  at  Lebanon, 
Conn.  It  further  says  of  Mr.  Occom,  “that 
he  is  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and 
preached  in  the  spring  (1725)  with  good  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  meeting  bouse  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ers  in  New  York.”  Of  course  the  date  1725 
is  in  error,  for  Occom  was  then  only  a  papoose. 
It  probably  should  be  1785,  as  the  noted 
preacher  died  in  1792. 

The  third  and  fourth  pages  are  taken  up 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Occom,  in  which 
he  gives  his  reasons  for  publishing  the  sermon, 
though  be  admits  that  “the  world  is  already 
full  of  books,  and  the  people  of  God  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  books  on 
He  admits  that  these  books 
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are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  common 
people.  But  he  thinks  no  one  can  fail  to  un 
derstand  his  sermon,  for  the  language  is  so 
simple  and  plain  “that  little  children  can  un¬ 
derstand  ;  yes,  so  plain,  I  say,  that  poor 
negroes  can  perfectly  comprehend  it.” 

Then  follow  four  pages  of  a  supposed  conver¬ 
sation  between  Mr.  Occom  and  “poor  Moses.” 
This  is  evidently  not  written  by  Mr.  Occom, 
for  the  first  paragraph  says:  “I  imagine  my¬ 
self  listening  to  the  following  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Occom  and  Moses.”  Before  begin¬ 
ning  the  sermon,  the  speaker  makes  an  ad¬ 
dress  “to  the  large  crowd  which  had  congre¬ 
gated  to  witness  the  righteous  execution  of 
this  wretched  Indian.”  He  supposes  that 
most  on  them  are  Christians,  and  exhorts 
them  to  act  as  such.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
pages  are  missing,  and  the  sermon  proper  be¬ 
gins  on  the  eleventh.  The  translator,  on  page 
25,  in  a  foot  note,  calls  the  special  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  Indian’s  description  of  eter¬ 
nity.  The  eloquent  red  man  says  that  if  a  fiy 
were  sent  to  carry  this  world  to  some  other 
place,  atom  by  atom,  and  it  took  ten  thousand 
years  to  make  each  journey,  when  the  last 
atom  was  carried  eternity  would  be  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

After  a  sermon,  on  page  48,  is  given  a  brief 
account  of  “The  success  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians.”  It  says  “a  religious  awakening 
began  among  the  Oneida  Indiana  last  August 
and  September,  which  greatly  increased  in 
November,  and  continued  through  the  winter 
and  spring.  In  one  village  70  of  the  above 
tribe  were  truly  converted.  The  change  was 
so  great  that  not  a  drunken  Indian  had  been 
seen  in  any  of  the  villages  for  six  months,  and 
the  minister  on  Sundays  bad  hardly  time  to 
”  This  account  closes  with  the 
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divine  subjects, 
are  being  neglected,  for  the  reason  that  they 


eat  his  meals, 
statement  “that  Rev.  Mr.  K.  is  translating  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  into 
their  language,  hoping  that  it  may  soon  be 
printed.” 

In  a  conversation  between  Rev.  Mr.  M - 

and  Pagey  occurs  the  definition  of  the  Trinity 
referred  to  on  the  title  page.  In  relating  his 
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friend  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  old  book. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  best  new 
Compositions,  Hymn  Books.  Instruments,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Information, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST, 

1 56  Fifth  Avenue,  -  New  York  City. 
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New  York. 
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BMNCHMl  DISUSE-WEilK  IUN68  MD 
CONSUMPTION. 


Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  117  West  45th  Street. 
New  York  (Specialist  in  Lung  Diseases),  has 
published  his  researches  for  the  past  40  years 
in  a  lecture  and  pamphlet,  explaining  the 
cause  of  consumption  by  germs ;  the  bronchial 
diseases  which  lead  to  it ;  the  means  by  which 
it  can  always  be  prevented,  and  its  cure  by 
germ  destroying  remedies  discovered  by  him 
and  successfully,  applied  by  inhalation  directly 
to  the  germs  within  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  books  can  be  obtained,  without 
charge,  by  addressing  him  as  above. 
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GEN.  BOOTH'S  DARKEST  ENGLAND  SCHEME. 

Under  the  title  of  “light  in  Darkest  Eng¬ 
land  in  1895,”  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  review  of  the  Social  Operations  of  tbe 
Salvation  Army.  Tbe  annual  statement  of 
accounts  of  the  Darkest  England  Fund  is 
appended,  and  the  report  is  illustrated  with 
many  interesting  maps  aud  diagrams.  In  the 
notes  on  finance,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  cost 
to  the  Darkest  England  Fund  during  the  year 
of  keeping  tbe  whole  of  these  various  under¬ 
takings  going  has  been  about  £16,000,  includ¬ 
ing  money  spent  on  buildings,  etc. 

Tbe  total  turnover  of  tbe  scheme  for  the 
year,  comprising  the  sales  of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  people  in  the  various  insti¬ 
tutes,  was  £151,000.  Of  that  sum  only  £4,000 
was  expended  in  the  salaries  of  officials  con¬ 
nected  with  tbe  arrangement,  including  legal^ 
medical,  and  other  professional  charges.  Tbe 
totiii  outgoings  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  of 
the  buildings  used  by  tbe  scheme  was  £8,000 
for  the  year.  It  is  pointed  out  that  when 
General  Booth  issued  his  original  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  working  the  scheme,  he  asked 
that  tbe  buildings  might  be  provided  rent  free, 
and  his  calculations  of  annual  expenditure 
were  issued  in  that  expectation.  The  total 
sum  received  from  tbe  charitable  in  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  donations  during  tbe  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  work  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  £18,000.  Of  this  £9,000  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  poor  people,  chiefly  in  halfpen¬ 
nies.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  tbe  farm 
colony  for  the  year  was  £20,800.  The  income 
from  fruit  alone  was  ,£1,500,  from  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  ,„£2,000,  and^from^bricks  .made  in  tbe 
colony  £1,500.  This  amount  is  more  than 
double  that  realised  three  years  ago. 

Although  the  financial  result  of  tbe  year's 
working  on  tbe  colony  has  been  a  loss,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  seasons,  the  condition  of  the 
land  and  tbe  improved  development  of  the 
estate,  point  to  the  probability  of  very  grati¬ 
fying  returns  in  tbe  near  future.  Of  tne  total 
amount  subscribed  £87,500  has  been  put  into 
capital.  The  monthly  cost  of  the  work  in  tbe 
slums  is  £220.  Tbe  total  institutions  at  home 
and  abroao  conaucted  by  1,155  Salvationist 
officers,  devoted  exclusively  to  social  work, 
number  281.  They  comprise  81  slum  ports,  60 
rescue  homes,  11  ex-oriminal  homes,  68  food 
depots,  29  labor  bureaus,  25  factories,  and  7 
farm  colonies. 

In  concluding  bis  report  and  appealing  for 
additional  funds  for  urgent  present  needs, 
Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  submits  that  tbe  Darkest 
England  scheme  “is  fraught  with  hope  for 
every  man  and  woman  fallen  and  wounded  in 
tbe  battle  of  life.  It  proclaims  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  service  of  man  tbe  un 
fittest  may  be  made  fit.  It  is  the  service  of 
man  carried  on  as  continuously  as  his  needs 
arise;  for  its  doors  stand  open  night  and  day 
to  every  friendless  man  and  woman  who  is 
willing  to  work,  without  respect  to  age,  or 
history,  or  creed,  or  nationality.  ” 


DR.  MURKLAND  ON  THE  SOUTH. 

The  oration  of  Dr.  Murkland  at  Atlanta,  on 
Maryland  day,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
eloquent  and  effective,  as  we  judge  from  tbe 
abstracts  and  the  extracts  which  the  papers 
are  giving.  They  come  to  us  too  late  to  give 
more  than  a  paragraph  or  two : 

“I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
my  pariotism  is  bounded  only  by  tbe  two 
seas  and  my  pride  ie  in  all  her  coasts.  But  I 
believe  that  the  next  thirty  years  will  reveal 
the  fact  indisputably  that  the  most  truly 
American  portion  of  our  inheritance  will  be 
found  in  the  Southland.  Here  shall  the  blood 
flow  most  free  from  foreign  admixture.  Here 
shall  the  customs  and  the  cbaracteristios,  the 
elements  of  national  life  which  belonged  to 
the  fathers  of  tbe  republic  and  the  coloring 
of  faith  and  thought  most  distinctly  American 
find  their  home  and  field  and  expression.  I 
say  it  fearlessly  that  the  portion  of  our  Amer¬ 
icans  and  most  sympathetic  with  and  most 
helpful  to  the  colored  people,  is  the  land 
where  they  were  born,  where  they  have  lived 
and.  worked  and  suffered  and  striven,  and 
have  risen  upward,  as  they  have  done  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  If  you  seek  the  proof 
and  monument,  look  around  you  1” 


Constitutional 


RHEUMATISM 


All  His  Life ! 


LEG  DWARFED  FROM  SUFFERING 


AND  COULD  NOT  WALK 


FIFTY  YARDS. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  an  eminent  dentUt  of  Nashville,  who  is 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
formerly  President  of  tbe  National  Dental  Association,  replied 
when  asked  about  the  Electropoise  : 

“  I  can  only  tell  you  about  my  own  case :  I  have  constltn* 
tional  rbenmatlsm,  and  have  suffered  more  or  le-s  all  m>  life. 
My  right  leg  was  dwarfed  a  little  fiom  suffering  with  it  in  my 
boyhood.  From  1H60  to  1890  I  was  never  in  any  conscious 
moment  free  from  pain  except  during  a  severe  illness.  For 
several  years  1  had  been  so  I  had  to  use  a  crutch  and  stick  in 
order  to  walk  at  all.  1  had  been  so  badly  afflicted  with  rben- 
matism  that  1  conld  not,  with  my  cmtch  and  stick,  walk  more 
than  fifty  yards. 

“Mr.  DnBois  called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  try  the  Electro- 
poise.  I  promised,  because  I  bad  failed  to  get  any  substantial 
relief  from  the  treatment  prescribed  for  me  by  toe  most  emi¬ 
nent  physicians.  I  commenced  the  Electropoise  with  no  faith 
in  It.  In  two  weeks  I  was  better  and  almost  free  from  pain. 
I  have  been  using  the  Electropoise  10  months,  and  thongb  I  am 
7S  years  old  and  have  suffered  all  my  life,  I  can  now  walk  a 
little  without  either  cratch  or  stick  ;  I  can.  with  a  cmtch  and 
stick,  walk  half  a  mile.  My  digestion  has  become  good,  and  a 
heart  trouble  Incident  to  my  rhenroatlsm,  which  manifested 
Itself  in  the  loss  of  a  heat  occasionally,  and  a  pulse  always  as 
high  as  90  and  sometimes  100  per  minnte,  has  ^ven  away  and 
has  given  me  no  more  trouble.  My  noise  has  come  down  to 
within  the  seventies  per  minute  and  my  health  has  In  every 
respect  greatly  Improved." 

June  12,  1894,  Dr.  Morgan  says  he  is  “  now  much  improved 
and  does  not  use  a  cratch  at  all.” 


AN  OXYGEN  HOME 


SAID  TO  BE  “INCURABLE.” 


Shall  we  mail  you  our  new  descriptive  booklet  (Illus¬ 
trated)  of  the  Electropoise?  It  gives  the  theory  of  the 
treatment  and  results  that  follow  its  application,  also 
the  price,  and  explains  why  it  is  possible  for  the 
Electropoise  to  often  cure  cases  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  medication.  Whether  sick  or  not  you  would  be 
interested  in  reading  of  this  new  method  of  applying 
oxygen,  and  in  noting  the  remarkable  progress  made  by 
the  Electropoise  during  the  past  year.  The  booklet  will 
be  mailed  to  you  promptly  (wlthont  charge)  on  receipt  of 
yonr  request  for  it. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 
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JUPITEB’M  POSITION  IN  JANDART. 

[From  The  New  York  Tiiuee.l 

The  place  of  honor  among  the  heavenly 
bodies  for  January  must  be  accorded  Jupiter, 
as  that  magnificent  planet  passes  on  the  24tb 
from  a  morning  to  an  evening  star,  being,  on 
the  date  mentioned,  in  opposition  with  the 
•un,  rising  as  the  latter  sets  and  passing 
majestically  across  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  so 
that  we  can  gaze  at  him  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  be  sure  of  a  companion  during  our 
midnight  vigils,  if  such,  perchance,  we  are 
forced  to  undergo.  At  this  period  of  bis 
career  Jupiter  is  at  bis  largest;  for,  afttr 
this  month  has  passed,  his  disk  grows  percep¬ 
tibly  smaller,  until  August,  when  it  will  have 
been  reduced  by  one  third  its  present  size. 
Venus  begins  the  leap  year  well  by  asserting 
herself  in  the  morning  skies  and  driving  Jupiter 
out  to  shine  as  an  evening  star.  She  will 
remain  queen  of  the  morning  twinklers  until 
July,  when  she  will  be  in  superior  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun  and  become  herself  an  eve¬ 
ning  star.  Her  charming  face  has  now  its 
most  bewitching  expression,  but  it  is  lessen¬ 
ing  in  size,  and  while  it  finally  grows  again, 
it  will  not  attain  its  present  diameter  before 
the  year  closes. 

Saturn  is  now  in  the  constellation  of  Libra, 
and  shines  as  a  morning  star.  The  Ringed 
Planet  is  an  early  riser  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  coming  above  the  horizon  about  four 
hours  in  advance  of  the  sun.  While  his  face 
expands  a  little  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  he  will  not  be  seen  as  large  to  us 
this  year  as  be  has  on  former  occasions, 
when  he  wa*  a  very  conspicuous  object  among 
the  brilliants. 

Uranus  is  also  numbered  among  the  morn¬ 
ing  stars,  and  on  the  10th  his  general  position 
is  indicated  by  the  moon,  but  the  numerous 
•tars  in  that  locality  so  far  outshine  this  glo¬ 
rious  planet  that  we  have  to  bring  our  faith 
to  bear  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  be  is 
really  there  and  that  he  is  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  our  own  sphere. 

Mars  is  a  very  small  object  in  the  morning, 
and  night  candles  are  almost  burned  out  when 
be  comes  above  the  horizon,  the  harbinger  of 
the  day  which  is  all  but  ready  to  gild  the 
mountain  tops.  We  shall  have  a  far  more 
beautiful  object  to  look  upon  later  in  the 
year,  when  this  warrior  of  the  skies  reaches 
his  point  of  opposition  with  the  sun.  The 
most  brilliant  star  that  is  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  Mars  is  Antares,  a  reddish  star  in 
the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  Neptune  has  no 
prominent  role  to  play  in  this  month,  and  we 
cannot  pick  him  out  with  unaided  vision.  He 
is  in  the  constellation  of  the  Bull,  about  five 
degrees  north  of  the  right  star  Aldebaran,  in 
the  Bull’s  Eye. 

Mercury  arrives  at  the  extreme  eastern 
■wing  of  his  pendulum  on  the  24th,  and  for 
two  or  three  evenings  before  and  after  that 
date  we  should  see  him  for  a  short  time  about 
five  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  sunset  point, 
his  steady  light  marking  him  conspicuously 
among  the  twinklers  forming  bis  setting. 


.•Absolutely  Pure-Dclieious-Nutritious- 


The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

M\ADK  «V 

Walter  Baker  &Co.'d!i!!i!? 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co*s.  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE  AT  DORCHESTER.MASS.it  BEARS 
THEIR  TRADE  MARK  LA  BEUE  CHOCOUTIIrE 
ON  EVERY  CAN. 

*AYOID  IMITATIONS* 


That 

Delicious 

Flavor, 


which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Cafes,  can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup 
stock.”  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more^ 


Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 


It  ia  said  that  the  collection  of  portraits  of 
Lincoln  which  ia  in  course  of  publication  in 
McClure’s  Magazine  is  the  most  complete 
known.  It  numbers  altogether  fifty  photo¬ 
graphs,  ambrotypes,  and  daguerreotypes.  It 
Is  rather  odd  to  think  of  a  man  who  was  re¬ 
markably  free  from  vanity  submitting  so  often 
to  portraiture ;  but  much  of  this  submission 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  urging  of  personal 
and  political  friends. 


When  Tired  Oat 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Pbosphale. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henrt,  New  York,  sajs;  “When  com* 
pletely  tired  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and 
overwork,  it  is  of  tbe  greatest  value  to  me.  Ah  a 
fceversge  it  pov-esses  charms  beyond  anything  T 
know  of  in  the  line  of  medicine.’’ 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago. 


The  planter’s  success  depends  most  upon  good 
seed.  The  greatest  measure  of  success  comes 
from  planting  Gregory’s  Seeds.  Better  than 
others  becaose  Home  grown  and  selected  with 
greater  care,  from  superior  stock.  All  the 
newer  varieties  worth  g^wing,  all  the  old  sorts 
that  have  proven  best — vegetable  and  fiower. 

S.  *.  H.  «HBCI«KT  *  soil,  ll^rM«fc.^S.  Mm.. 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES! 
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'P'he_ plant  System 

-  or - 

RAILWAYS,  HOTELS,  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


Fast  train  service  between  tne  t:.asi  and  r  luriua,  reacnmtf  tne  finest  health  and  pleasure  resorts. 

Luxurious  Steamship  service  between  Port  Tampa  and  Havana. 

Special  Tours  to  Jamaica,  leaving  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  January  17th,'  31st,  February  14th,  28th,  March  13th,  27th. 

FOB  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

H.  B.  PLANT,  President,  J.  J.  FARNSWORTH,  Eastern  Passenger  Ag^t.,  B.  W.  WRENN,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.» 

261  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


